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Vor, II. JEFFERSON CITY, AUGUST, 1859. No, 4. 





PROCEEDINGS AT THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Association convened pursuant to notice and adjournment in the 
hall of the High School Building, St. Louis, Mo., on Wednesday, July 
6th, at 10 o'clock, a. . 

The President (Prof. Swallow) being absent, Mr. Richard Edwards, 


Vice President, (principal of the St. Louis Normal School,) was called © 


to the chair. Exercises opened with prayer by Mr. Tracy, of Arrow 


Rock. Mr. Edwards, in a concise manner, stated the objects of the . 


Association. 

The principle of organization here carried out was one of the greatest 
importance. The successful propagators of every system of doctrine 
availed themselves of it. No great undertaking could prosper without 
it. The teacher's vocation particularly required it. In proportion to the 
unity of purpose and organization in a pursuit it became important and 
respectable. So it had happened that more had been done within the 
last fifty years in the cause of popular education, by associated effort,. 
than during the previous thousand years without it. If we examine 
the history of this time, we shall find that at first there was an associa- 
tion of a few individuals, whose spirits were in earnest about this 
matter. 

The spirit of these men became contagious. Men combined their 
efforts over large extents of country, and the result has been deeply and 
generally felt. In order to avail ourselves of the power of this princi- 
ple here, we have formed the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, of 
which this is the fourth annual meeting. We need many changes, 
reforms, We need to be stirred up to the bottom of our souls all over 
this great State. A meeting of this kind is the best adapted for the 
purpose. Teachers coming together and uniting in the discussion of 
important topics, each one contributing his experience, may be expected 
to carry home to their respective localities something of practical value 
Nor do we, in coming to St. Louis this year, think that we are asking 
something of the citizens of this city without an equivalent. There is 
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no city to which the education of its citizens is of more importance 
than to this city. If education does not exist here, all its great natural 
advantages, its opportunities for commerce, by river or railway, will not 
avail to retain the commanding influence already its own. St. Louis 
cannot afford to dispense with such an agency. Her natural advanta- 
ges would be appropriated by strangers, if she neglects to make the edu- 
cation of the people a matter of primary importance. But the actions 
of many citizens of St. Louis, exhibiting their interest in this subject, 
leaves no doubt about the result. 

After these and other remarks, Mr. Edwards introduced to the 
Association the Hon. Edward Bates, who said that the day had 
gone by when a man should speak of the propriety or necessity of 
a system of popular education before any avdience from Missouri 
to Maine. What can we do without it? A few might be able to 
send their children to some foreign school, but the majority would 
grow up uneducated. It is a truth that the educated man among the 
ignorant is their ruler. Thus such a state of affairs would render 
impossible any democratic form of government. How can institutions 
like ours exist where each individual aspires for equality with the high- 
est, unless popular education furnishes the basis? I have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the rise of the whole common school system in this 
city, being what is termed an “old citizen.” For a long time there 
were no public schools. .It is true that boys could be taught to read, 
write, and cypher as‘far as the “rule of three,’ but if anything more 
was wanted, they had teggo a long distance for it. The nearest point 
that I knew of was Danyille, Ky. The first regular school here was 
established by Rey. Dr. Giddings, pastor of the first Presbyterian Church 
that was opened in this city. After that there were private enterprises, 
each continuing a short period, and then given up. ‘The teacher, if 
successiul, relinquished the employment.as not honorable enough. It 
_was only after a considerable grant of land had been made to the people 
of St. Louis for school purposes that the thing changed essentially. 

T'was a member of the first School Board, and in my professional 
capacity have assisted not unfrequently to recover, through the law, 
property belonging to the schools and unjustly claimed by other parties. 
it isa thrilling contemplation to think of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of intelligent boys and girls who would be “brands for the 
burning” were it not for the beneficent institution which snatches them 
from idleness and ignorance and gives them education in science and 
virtue. 

The Polytechnic Institute has cone a noble work in elevating a class 
in this city who could not be otherwisereached. ‘This city will in future 
exhibit her manufacturers and mechanics scientifically instructed and 
inferior to none in the world. The respectability of the calling of a 
teacher is a new thing, I think, even in the estimation of those present. 
I have seen many a young man brought up for the law, physic, or 
divinity, “ honorable professions,” as they are called. Some of these 
have accepted schools for a short time, but seemed anxious to get rid of 
them the first opportunity. In my estimation, the profession of a 
teacher is the most honorable of all. The physician heals the body, the 
lawyer is to protect my property and temporal affairs; and though the 
divine has to deal with the weightiest concerns of the soul, yet the 
teacher has a far more favorable time, and exerts a more powerful influ- 
ence on the character, while forming, than any member of the other 
professions. I long ago adopted the resolution that none should edu- 
cate my children but xaen who were my equals. An evil teacher deforms 
the soul, and the scars remain forever. It gives me pleasure to see the 
rapidly increasing appreciation of the teacher's calling. He who lowers 
his own estimation of his pursuit, will find the public ready to accept 
his standard; and the reverse is also true. There is no more en- 
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couraging sign than. the establishment of Normal Schools. There is 
such a thing as aptness to teach, but a scientific training gives a teacher 
systematic precision, and, what is of great importance, a knowledge of 
his own power. 

The principal point in educating is not to teach the pupil to acquire, 
only, but to communicate his knowledge. It amounts to but little if the 
child learns the hardest proposition in Euclid, if he is not able then to 
draw a corrollary from it. Unless one learns more from the rule than 
the rule itself, he has done comparatively nothing. Instruction should 
be suggestive. Judge Bates closed his remarks, of which the above is 
a meagre abstract, by exhorting teachers to honor their profession by 
thinking highly of it. 

Upon motion of Mr. Pennell, of St. Louis, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to Judge Bates for 
his valuable and instructive address, and that he be invited to accept honorary 
membership with the Association. 

The parts of the constitution relative to the conditions of member- 
ship were then read by the Treasurer, and opportunity given for new 
members to join. 

The Chair announced the next special order, an essay by Mr. C. F. 
Childs of St. Louis, on School Government. The subject was ably dis- 
cussed, and the point sustained in favor of kindness and reason, versus 
severity and absolute monarchism, by an elaborate and profound argu- 
ment, fully illustrated by examples drawn from the essayist’s own expe- 
rience. ‘ 

Mr. Vineyard, of Platte county, expressed his concurrence in the 
views of the essayist and added a few remarks. 

Mr. Noyes, of Lowa, wished that the point alluded to by Mr. Childs, 
viz, that the teacher should always give the impression that he 
has _ confidence in the scholars, as individuals, should be particu- 
larized. 

Mr. Henderson, of Jefferson City, said that he had no criticisms to 
offer on the essay, which he admired, but his own experience had been 
somewhat peculiar in regard to school government. He taught some- 
time without discovering the necessity of government at all. His idea 
of school government was that the teacher should preside as gentlemen 
or ladies would deport themselves, and the matter was not so difficult 
as imagined. 

Mr. Brigham, of Iowa, with those preceding him, was filled with ad- 
miration of the essay. However, we must concede that /ove must have 
as its handmaid, fav. Some could govern without seeming to govern. 
In a school we have brought together a heterogeneous mass, differently 
educated at home. A certain particular specific work was to be done, 
and to be done in a certain time. It can be done best by recognizing 
the necessity for control. Hence this control must be the foundation 
of effective teaching. 

Me. J. N. Butler, ot Howard county, made some remarks on the same 
subject. 

Dr. J. F. Bruner, of Platte county, gave in detail his own method of 
proceeding in cases of discipline. He thought that the use of the rod 
should be the only penalty. The great thing was, he said, for the teacher 
to govern himself. 

Mr. Tracy moved that the essays delivered before the Association 
should be given to the Secretary to be used as the property of the Asso- 
ciation. Carried. Adjourned to 3 o'clock, P. ™. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. ; 
The Chairman read a communication from W. H. Knickerbocker, of 


the Blind Asylum, requesting information concerning the name and 
residence of any blind boy or girl in the State of Missouri. 
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Also, a communication from Mr. H. Facht, of Westervelt, Mo., con- 
taining interesting matter. 

Upon suggestion of the Chairman a motion was passed to appoint a 
committee to receive applications for teachers and for vacancies. 

Messrs. Lucky, of Howard county, Childs, of St. Louis, and Pinckard, 
of Fayette, were appointed by the Chair. 

Upon motion of Mr. Gilfillan, of St. Louis, the time of each speaker 
on every subject of debate was limited to ten minutes. 

Upon motion of Mr. Divoll, the debate of the morning session was re- 
sumed, on the subject of school government. 

Mr. Parks, of Belleville, thought highly of the system recommended 
in the essay, but said it was not practicable upon all occasions. In cases 
of open defiance, the teacher would lose all power of control unless he 
put down at once the insolence. 

Rey. Mr. Weaver, of St. Louis, said that his principle when teaching 
was, that brute force was not government. The mind is not to be con- 
trolled in that way. He held the best mode of government to be the 
daily and hourly application of the principles of moral government to 
one’sown mind. The teacher must be self-poised, quiet, self-possessed, 
though all around him was in a rage. 

Mr. Schenk thought a stable government could be founded upon force. 
A teacher must have supreme power. 

Mr. Rothwell, of Randolph county, thought that if all that had been 
said on the subject was put together, and the inconsistent parts rejected. 
we should have a good system. 

Mr. Childs said that the quotation of the gentleman, who spoke in 
favor of corporal punishment, from Solomon, “ Spare the rod,” ete., was 
very unfortunate, for Solomon “ made an awful mistake in bringing up 
that boy Rehoboam.” 

Mr. Vineyard, of Platte county, related several interesting experi- 
ences, going to prove kindness the better course than severity. 

Mr. Knickerbocker, of St. Louis, said that when he could not govern 
without the rod he would send in his resignation. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. Noyes, of Iowa, Basset, 
of Monroe county, Butler, of Howard county, Rothwell, of Callaway 
county, and Harris, of St. Louis. 

On motion of Mr. Starke, of Jefferson City, the report of the Commit- 
tee on Normal Schools was called for. 

Mr. Tracy, Chairman of the committee, made a verbal report. After 
giving a sketch of the proceedings for the last three years, he stated 
that at the last session of the Legislature there was such a pressure of 
business that the consideration of a Normal School was postponed till 
next November, when there was good hope that it would be acted 


upon. 
Ptr. Pennell moved that the report be accepted. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Lucky moved that a new committee, not necessarily of new mem- 
bers, be appointed to memorialize the Legislature again. 

Mr. Henderson, of Jefferson City, made some remarks illustrating 
the difficulty of securing the attention of the Legisiature to the subject. 
He spoke of the labors of the committee that had fallen under his 
notice, as being very faithful. He moved to amend the motion of Mr. 
Lucky by substituting the words, “the committee be continued, with 
the instruction to present a memorial, etc.,” for “new committee, etc.” 

Mr. Pinckard thought it very desirable that all the members of the 
committee should be present at the sitting of the Legislature. © 

After further discussion by Messrs. Vineyard, Henderson, Pinckard, 
Weaver, Starke, and Pennell, the motion was carried without the amend- 
ment, and the list of members for the committee was left to be made 
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out by the Business Committee, who reappointed the same, and added. 
three new ones—Messrs. Morrison, Pinckard, and Robinson. 

Mr. Lucky moved the appointment of a committee of five to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year. Carried. 

Messrs. Tracy, Henderson, Starke, Rothwell, and Lucky were nomi- 
nated and chosen. 

Mr. Pennell offered the following : 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the course of the State Superintendent, 
Mr. Starke, in recommending uniformity of text-books, so far as practicable, in 
the Common Schools of the State, as a means of benefit to the pupils and 
economy to the people. 

Resolution adopted. 

Mr. Lucky offered the following: 

Resolved, That hereatter the annual meeting of this body be held in St. Louis. 

He stated that this year we have more teachers from the interior, 
within fifty miles of Jefferson City, than we had last year. St. Louis 
was more accessible than any other place in the State. He thought the 
interests of the Association would be promoted by fixing it permanently 
at St. Louis. 

Mr. Henderson was in favor of an amendment to the constitution so 
as to fully secure this object. 

Mr. Rothwell feared it might prejudice the interests of the Associa- 
tion to take such a step. 

Mr. Pennell opposed the motion, and favored a change, limiting the 
application to the next meeting. 

The motion was further discussed by Messrs. Starke and Lucky, and 
then amended so as to apply only to the next annual meeting, and 
passed. 

. Association adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock, p. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association assembled at 83 o'clock, p. m, and the Chairman 
introduced to the audience, as the lecturer for the evening, Chancellor 
J. G. Hoyt, of Washington University. 

The lecturer announced his theme—“ The thinker in some of his re- 
lations to the community.” The characteristics of ancient thinkers, as 
contrasted with modern, were ably and eloquently discussed, the lectu- 
rer showing his thorough acquaintance with Greek and Roman literature 
and the spirit of the writers. The main point urged was the exclusive- 
ness of the old thinkers, contrasted with the humanitarian tendency of 
the moderns. This was forcibly illustrated by many pithy extracts from 
the classic and medizval writers. The Common School education of 
the present stands opposed to the exclusive education of the priesthood 
of those times, and to the feeling that stood aloof and said— 

“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 

At the close of the lecture, Mr. Divoll moved that the thanks of the 
Association be tendered to Chancellor Hoyt for his able and entertaining 
address. Carried. 

Adjourned, to meet at 9 o'clock on the following day. 





Tuurspay Mornine, July 7. 


W. T. Lucky, Vice President, from Fayette, in the chair. 

Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Morrison. 

The Association then listened to the essay of Mr. Starke, on the ,. 
question, ‘‘Do our educational interests demand a distinct legislative 
Department, or Board, to prepare and recommend school laws?” 

The essayist gave a sketch of the educational history of the State and. 
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its present condition, giving some valuable statistics, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few of the most important: 
In 1858, the 
BE, OE ND TEI co ncosnnddbsh const nvncsa tones ceosabinsiinbodesinses scsdecess 4,916 
No. of school-houses 3,878 
No. of colleges, (the number having trebled in two years)......... 31 
No. of academies 100 
No. of teachers, (male 4,198; female 855) 
No. of children in the State between the ages of 5 and 20......... 367,248 
No. of children attending school..........006 ao0sogobe sence .sssuesseriseenne 159,941 


There were, some difficulties which lay in the way of perfect results 
in carrying out the designs of the founders of the school system: Firstly, 
The population is too sparse in some townships. Secondly, The appa- 
rent apathy manifested by some of the people. Thirdly, The irregu- 
larity of the schools in the country. Fourthly, The unstable character 
of a large number of the school-houses. Fifthly, The want of a suffi 
cient number of well-qualified teachers. 

Missouri needs for this an effective Normal School, and a more 
thorough organization of the County Associations. Time is fast remedy- 
ing these defects. 

Mr. Divoll suggested that the members be called upon to report for 
their respective counties. The following members were called upon 
and responded: Messrs. Robinson, of Montgomery county, Lucky, of 
Howard county, J. 8. Chandler, of Boone county, W. R. Rothwell, of 
Randolph county, B. W. Vineyard, of Platte county, Mason, of Cooper 
county, Bassett, of Monroe county, Pierce, of Audrain county. 

The Chairman announced as the next special order, an essay by W. 
‘ T. Harris; subject, Comparative Philology. 

After the reading of the essay, Mr. Parks, of Belleville, offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the school books at present used in our schoolsneither meet the 
intentions of their authors in advancing the children of our land, nor present 
those children at the close of their school days as the intelligent youth necessary 
for the times in which they live and act. 


Mr. Parks passed in review some of our school books. The general 
fault is that they do not excite the youthful mind with sufficient fresh- 
ness. They are dry. 

He stated some of the features of a plan of his own, by which he pro- 

to obviate the difficulties. 

Mr. Starke moved that the subject of the resolution be referred back 
to the gentleman to make a report on it at the next annual meeting. 
Carried. 

Mr. Tracy made a statement of his proceedings during the past year, 
as nominal agent of the Association. He had traveled seven thousand 
miles and visited twenty different counties. 

He gave an account of his reception and his mode of procedure— 
stated his prospects, etc. Ms ut 

Mr. Peabody, of Jefferson City, offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That this Association regards with the warmest sympathy the efforts 
made by Mr. Tracy, in behalf of our school interests, in visiting the various por- 
tions of the State, delivering addresses, assisting in the organization of County 
Teachers’ Institutes, and in his general endeavor to direct attention to and. 
awaken a zeal in the cause of education. 

Resolved, That the labors of Mr. Tracy during the coming year, in the work 
to which he is now devoted, be also regarded as under the patronage of this As- 
sociation in conjunction with the auspices of the State Superintendent; and that 
we commend him to the County School Commissioners, teachers and pupils 
throughout the State, and earnestly solicit his cordial reception and their ear- 
nest cooperation. 


On motion of Mr. Birch, the resolution was laid upon the table unti! 
the afternoon. 
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Mr. Pinckard moved that hereafter the annual meetings of this body 
be held not earlier than the 15th of July. 

Mr. Vineyard supported the motion. 

Upon motion of Mr. Henderson, the resolution was laid ‘upon the ta- 
ble until the afternoon. 

Mr. Tracy offered the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to the proprietor of the 
Missouri Epvcator for the liberal course he is pursuing in its enlargement and 
improvement. 

Resolved, That this periodical, which is our only means of educational inter- 
course, must be sustained. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, individually, to make exertions for the in- 
crease of its circulation, as well as to add to the contributions for its pages. 

Carried. 

Mr. Divoll announced invitations from Mr. J. B. S. Lemoine in behalf 
of the Mercantile Library Association, and Mr. 8. M. Brooks, Manager 
of the Museum, to the members of the Convention to visit those insti- 
tutions at their convenience during their sojourn in the city. 

Upon motion of Mr. Edwards, the invitations were accepted, and the 
thanks of the Association returned to the gentlemen who gave them. 

Mr. Vineyard stated a point in philosophy with reference to the pen- 
dulum, that was laid down in the philosophies as a truth, the falsity of 
which he could demonstrate. 

Mr. Pinckard offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is expedient and highly important to have a medium 
communication between teachers and those who desire to obtain teachers. 

Resolved, 'That in consideration of this, the editer of the Missourr Epucator b« 
appointed such a committee. 


After a discussion between Messrs. Bruner and Schenk on the one 





side, against Henderson, Vineyard, Peabody, Starke and Pinckard on 
the other, the motion passed. Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

At 3 p. M. the Association again convened; Mr. Tracy, Vice President, 
from Arrow Rock, in the chair. 

Mr. Pinckard called up the resolution respecting the time of the an- 
nual meeting, which had been laid on the table in the morning. 

After considerable discussion between Messrs. Gilfillan, Vineyard, 
Lucky, Pinckard, Parks, Peabody, Childs and Edwards upon the vari- 
ous aspects of the case, Mr. A. V. C. Schenck, of St. Charles, moved to 
amend by adopting the first Tuesday evening after the 4th of July for 
the commencement of the next annual session. Carried. 

The resolution respecting the State Agent of the Association was again 
called up, and after remarks by Messrs. Birch, Lucky, Peabody, Wilson, 
of Iron county, Henderson and Starke, passed without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. Lucky, in accordance with his announcement, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution for discussion : : 

Résolved, That the examinations of our schools should be public, and not pri- + 
vate. 

Mr. Lucky said he had known many young persons to have aroused 
within them the desire for a liberal education by a public examination. 
He thought their influence good. Mr. Edwards said two effects were 
aimed at by public examinations, viz: to interest and entertain the pub- 
lic, and to show the true state of scholarship among the pupils. Both 
effects were legitimate, and the only question was, could we obtain both 
by a public examination? The plan he adopted, and which he had seen 
applied with the most success, was to have two examinations, one strictly 
private, and conducted in writing—this shows the attainments of the 
scholars accurately, and enables the teacher to classify them; the other 
was to be of a more popular character, consisting of a variety of oral ex- 
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ercises, conducted so as to interest the patrons of the school by a display 
of the best things acquired during the year. He thought it was partic- 
ularly desirable that there should be a public interest kept up in some 
wav. 

Mr. Pinckard wanted scholars to learn to state what they know before 
the public; to be self-possessed; for this, public examinations were the 
best means. 

Mr. A. V. C. Schenk, of St. Charles, was in favor of public examinations, 
and thought they ought to consist in a sort of general review of all the 
studies. 

Mr. Schenk was very much opposed to school examinations, as they 
were no test of scholarship, and too much time was almost wasted in 
preparing for them. The public were very incompetent judges. Such 
exercises as examinations in writing did very well for colleges, but were 
too cumbersome for common schools. 

The resolution passed. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported through Mr. Starke, as 
follows : 

For President—Mr. J. L, Tracy, of Saline county. 

Vice Presidenis—Iva Divoll, of St. Louis; S. 8. Laws, of Callaway coun- 
ty; W. R. Rothwell, of Randolph county; Brice W. Vineyard, of Platte 
county; T. J. Henderson, of Jefferson City; W. F. Carter, of St. Clair 
county; J. C. Farnham, of Iron county. 

Recording Secretary—Wmm. T. Harris, of St. Louis. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. 8. Pennell, of St. Louis. 

Librarian—N. D. Tirrell, of St. Louis. 

Treasurer—C. L. Oliver, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Tracy declined in favor of Mr. Pennell, whom he nominated. 

Mr. Lucky seconded the nomination of Mr. Pennell. 

The result of the ballot-then taken was to elect Mr. Pennell, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Edwards, Corresponding Secretary, and the other officers 
as nominated in the list. 

Mr. Starke moved to appoint seven delegates to attend the National 
Teachers’ Association, to be held in the City of Washington, D. C., on the 
10th, 11th and 12th of August next. Carried. 

Mr. Edwards moved to appoint a similar committee of delegates to 
attend the Normal School Convention, at Trenton, New Jersey, 17th of 
August. Carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Edwards, Pennell, Rothwell, Tracy, Di- 
voll, Starke, and Love, a’ delegates to both Conventions. 

C. L. Oliver, Treasurer, submitted his report as follows: 


Debt of Association, July Ist, 1858,.......s.sssscsesssseee sevcseses sevens POOL 60 
Receipts by fees and donations at the last annual meeting,...... 199 00 
Receipts at this meeting,........ pabsunstharonnstodecnssshioaestpeaveabesosscs 135 00 
MRORRNOO TH GIG TOORBGTG 50555 55500 0006s sco sccbeaw'sseoscsscesccesvseneeceees 2 40 
Whole amount of receipts since the organization of the Associ’n, 654 00 
Whole amount of expenditures,...........sscecscsssees socsssere cesses serene 651 60 
Number of new members at this mecting,.....ccesceceeesececeeee cee ssteee 38 
Whole number of members,.......0....ceeeeeeeee ies cbusah uinWay suniny acesselecestpane 174 
Number present at this meeting,......... Sesiaenaniubb asking pitioaadhs winds ceibuge 72 


Upon motion of Mr. Knickerbocker, the report was accepted 

Mr. Lucky read the report of the Committee on Teachers’ Applications, 
which was accepted. 

The following communication was read by the Secretary: 

“The members of the Missouri Teachers’ Association are cordially invited to 
attend the next meeting of the State Association of Iowa, to be held in Washing- 
ton, Iowa, on the 23d and 24th of August next. J. HW. SANDERS, Sec’y.” 

Upon motion of Mr.-Starke, the invitation was accepted and thanks 
returned. 

A letter was read from Mr. Cheeney, proprietor of the Missouri 
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Epvucator, thanking the Association for the expression of good will em- 
bodied in the resolutions adopted. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock, Pp. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Pennell, on taking the chair as the newly elected President, 
expressed his thanks to the Association for their confidence reposed in 
him, and hoped it might not be misplaced. 

Mr. Oliver tendered his resignation as Treasurer; whereupon Mr. 
Lucius Kingsbury, of St. Louis, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. Edwards offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are hereby tendered to C. Oliver, 
Esq., our late Treasurer, for the zeal, energy, accuracy, and generous self-sacri- 
fice which he has exhibited in the discharge of the onerous duties of his office 
for the last three years. 

Passed unanimously. 

Upon motion of Mr, Edwards, the Associate Editors of the Missouri 
Epvucator were appointed for the next year by the Chair. 

Mr. Lucky moved that his name be struck off the list, and that of 
Mr. Pritchett be substituted. Confirmed. 

The President then introduced the lecturer for the evening, Rev. C. . 
A. Staples. The subject of the lecture was “ Professional Teaching.” ~~ 

The lecturer treated in particular of the duty of teachers to honor 
their vocation. 

This could be accomplished by self-culture. Every one should 
endeavor to unfold all his powers to make himself more capable of 
fulfilling the important duties assigned him. Many contended that the 
teacher’s labors were light, affording much leisure time. It was true, if 
the teacher wished to glide along as easily as possible, confining himself 
to that part which yields immediate reward, that he was not entitled to 
much honor; but let him be a man who feels his responsibility for the 
individual progress of his scholars, and he will find his profession an 
exacting one. The teacher must be a subtle psychologist, and ready to 
appreciate the temperaments and mental habitudes of his scholars. 
He must be acquainted with vast stores of knowledge on many subjects, 
and be able to translate them into the consciousness of his pupils. He 
must, above all, be a learner himself. 

The great complaint against the dictatory manner of teachers arises 
from the fact that they are apt to crystalize and cease to be fresh learners 
A profession is deserving of honor in proportion as it benefits society 
and builds up the man. 

The lecturer concluded by exhorting the teachers of Missouri to 
adorn their characters with every manly and womanly virtue, to show 
their aspiration for the highest attainments. Then would their words 
of counsel have power, because the utterance of realexperience. Then 
would their success be the truest and grandest, because the end of all 
is the up-building of human character. 

Upon motion of Mr. Lucky, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to the Rey. Mr. Staples for his able and interesting address, 

By Mr. Rothwell: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to the citizens of St. 
Louis, and proprietors of hotels, for hospitality extended to members of the. 
Convention from a distance. 

Mr. Lucky moved that the authors of the lectures be invited to send. 
in their lectures for publication. 

Motion passed requesting the Secretary to furnish a copy of the exer- 
cises for the Epvucaror, and also for the city newspapers. 

It was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due and are hereby presented 
to the following named railroad lines, for free return tickets to those who came 
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over their roads to attend the meeting of the Association: the Iron Mountain, 
North Missouri, Pacific, Hannibal and St. Joseph, St. Louis, Alton and Chicago, 
St. Louis and Terre Haute, Ohio and Mississippi. 
Association adjourned with the usual ceremony. 
C. S. PENNELL, President. 
Wm. T. Harris, Secretary. 





COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


[AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, BY WM. T. HARRIS, OF ST. LOUIS. } 


All nations of men, whether civilized or savage, agree in possessing 
the faculty of speech, and an articulate language. It is the general tra- 
dition that such was of divine origin—a direct inspiration from God. 
Even the invention of the alphabet is referred back to gods or demi- 
gods. The Runic alphabet of the Norsemen is ascribed to their Odin; 
and the Egyptians refer their alphabet to Theuth or Hermes. Some 
ingenious moderns find an astronomical origin to all the modern alpha- 
bets, deriving them from an ancient one of twenty-five letters, which 
represented the planetary configuration, B. C. Sept. 7, 5447, the date of 
the deluge, according to the Septuagint version of the Bible.* 

There has been, from the earliest times, much curious speculation con- 
cerning the primitive language. We learn, for instance, in Herodotus, 
that Psammitichus, of Egypt, made the experiment of isolating two chil- 
dren from mankind, and having them fed by goats. The first word 
they uttered was becos, (something like the bleating of a goat,) which 
word signifies dread in the Phrygian language. Accordingly the wise 
Psammitichus concluded the Phrygian to be the primitive language of 
mankind.+ For the most part, the theories concerning the origin of 
language have passed into contempt. 

Lord Monboddo, who died in 1799, believed that men were originally 
monkeys, and developed gradually through long periods of time, finally 
attaining reason and the gift of speech. The same man held that it was 
absurd and degrading to ride in a carriage, and “be dragged at the tail 
of a horse”—he always rode on horseback. 

One almost suspects the learned Dr. Alexander Murray, of Edin- 
burgh, of satire, when he gravely sets forth the theory that all lan- 
guages are formed on the following nine words as a basis, ag, bag, 
dwag, gwag, lag, mag, nag, rag and swag; but with much ingenuity he 
shows tiat a variety of radical words may have such an origin. 

The external characteristics of language do not furnish the basis for a 
science. It is theinternal structure, as unfolded by modern analysis, upon 
which the science of Comparative Philologyt chiefly rests. This science 
is of quite recent origin. The great Leibnitz, who added the calculus to 
mathematical science, and left the profoundest system of philosophy of 
his age, besides numerous and valuable additions to other sciences, has 
also the honor of being called the father of Comparative Philology. 
Since his time this science has been cultivated with increasing success, 
until it now occupies a large place in the list of academic studies. 





* Seyffarth’s Chronology, Egyptian Antiquities, ete, p. 153. 
+ Herodotus Euterpe, ¢ 2. : 
t Philology, from Greek phileo and logos love of words. 
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The ancient writers had very little knowledge of the laws of lan- 

age. 

Terentius Varro, perhaps the most learned Roman, was applauded by 
Cicero and Quintillian for his philological ability. His researches are 
mostly confined to the derivations of words that are obvious at first 
view, or else he is misled by similarity of sound, and gives exceedingly 
fantastic and far-fetched specimens. The laws of euphonic change were 
not ‘thought of then, and two or three languages constituted the whole 
patrimony of the scholar. Even as late as the fifteenth century Greek 
was considered an unknown tongue in England, and Aristotle was 
translated from the Arabic instead of the original. 

At the present time there are about one thousand different languages 
known to exist, and from three to five thousand dialects. 

In 1771, Anquetil du Perron published a translation of a portion of the 
sacred books of the Parsees from the Zend language, having obtained the 
confidence of two Persian Magi, after years of incredible hardship. This 
opened a new field, and soon European scholars were exploring the 
treasures of the Sanscrit,* and meditating upon the deep meaning of 
the Hindoo philosophy of the Vedas. 

The comparison of the Western tongues with the Sanscrit, opened a 
new era in Comparative Philology. Fifteen hundred years B. C., as is 
well known, the Sanscrit was spoken by millions in the regions of the 
Ganges and Indus.+ In the time of Alexander the Great, twenty-two 
centuries ago, this language was considered degenerated, and it long 
ago ceased to be a spoken language, and gave way to the modern Hin- 
doostanee dialect. Like the ancient Latin and Greek, it is a dead lan- 
guage, and only survives in its literature. But its derived languages are 
spoken by three hundred and sixty millions of men, more than one-third 
of the human race. There is, in fact, no language in Europe which has 
not affinity with it. As illustrating the character of the relationship, we 
may adduce the word sygar, in English. If any one thinks this a medern 
delicacy, let him consider that the word sarkare is the same word, a little 
altered, as used by the people in India thirty centuries ago, and the 
word shukur is the modern Hindoostanee word. Even the word candy 
has its origin in the Sanscrit ‘hand, which word is found in Arabic and 
Persian, nearly unchanged. 

It is natural to suppose that there would occur an occgsional coinci- 
dence in the sound of a word in different languages from mere accident. 
Hence it requires the strictest application»of method to develop any 
reliable results. 

In physical sciences, the more profound the investigation, the deeper 
and more general the principle discovered. All science is nothing more 
than the finding the one in the many, i. ¢., a single principle, which will 
explain many phenomena. The remotest effect is bound to the primary 
cause, and all nature is hence one net-work of relations. Hence every 
individual thing is related to every other in the universe, indirectly, and 
if one is changed the whole is changed. Given attraction of gravitation, 
and, according to Newton, all the phenomena of the universe follow. 
According to the more profound results of German philosophizing, any 
affirmation of mind being given, all the other phases of human con- 
sciousness result from its analysis. The more we think and observe, the 
more do we perceive identity. ‘“ Whithersoever I turn,” said Xeno- 
phanes, of Elea, “I am lost in the one and aill."{ Principles are to be 
perceived only by reason; for the senses cannot comprehend a general- 





*Sanscrit, from sam, entirely, and Krita, finished, signifies the perjecied lan- 

wage. It was used by the educated castes. 

t Indus. The Sanscrit name is Hindh or Sindh, meaning “blue,” from iis 
color. From this word are derived “ Indian,” and “ Hindoo,”’ and many derive - 
tives, like Hindostan—country of the Hindoos. 

{ According to Timon the Sillograph. 
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ity, but only a special application, a concrete existence. So the disco- 
very of principles is, in fact, as the philosophers tell us, the mind’s 
recognition of itself in that which is objective to it, for principles 
are of the mind’s own nature. Man feels in this his power and infini- 
tude. 

Here is a mental fact which he had supposed was peculiar to his own 
internal experience, but now he looks abroad and all nature echoes it 
back. He makes a system of pure mathematics « priori by reflection, 
and afterwards finds it a key to unlock the whole material universe. 
Here he finds the principles of mind universal. And thus, too, he in- 
vades the psychologic world, and develops a system of logic a priori 
which a/so is universal, and explains human consciousness. Every hu- 
man being, if he thinks at all, must think under certain forms. 

Still more the expression of thought in speech must be done in a cer- 
tain form. “ Every affirmation consists of a subject and predicate,” the 
grammars tell us, and it is necessarily so. 

Moreover, there are certain grades of human consciousness which 
every human being must pass through in ascending from unconscious 
childhood to the highest culture yet attained by mankind. So nations 
have a certain average grade of consciousness by which they may be 
classified. All these varieties will be stamped upon language, and in so 
distinct a manner that the spirit and whole mode of life of a nation 
may be read by the Comparative Philologist when the dust of centuries 
has covered the last remains of its physical grandeur. Thus, in modern 
times, have scholars thrown more light upon the early history of Egypt, 
India, Persia, Greece, Rome, and the ancient inhabitants of Europe and 
America, than has been done by all other agencies combined. 

The great contest respecting the Unity of the Races must be settled 
by this umpire. The most reliable traditions are of little value com- 
pared with the deductions of philology. 

There is a tendency in the very nature of mind to express itself. 
Whatever a thing is potentially, that it tends to become really. 

Every fact embodies an idea. This appears more obvious if we look 
at the world, which Anaxagoras saw to be an embodiment of Divine 
Reason. 

In all languages, the words expressing mental operations had erigin- 
ally a physical application.* First arose the idioms expressing material 
phenomena, and then their application to express the emotions and 
thoughts of the inner world was seen. 

As Emerson says: + “ Words are signs of natural facts, and particular 
natural facts are symbols of particular spiritual facts. Nature is the 
symbol of spirit. Right, from rectus, originally meant straight. Wrong, 
the participle of wring, to twist, means twisted. Spirit, from Latin spiro, 
means breath, emotion, a moving out. Energetic is from Greek en and ergos, 
inward working. Enthusiasm, from en and theos, a god within. Every 
appearance of nature corresponds to something within, and that state 
of the mind can only be described by presenting that natural appearance 
as its picture. An enraged man is a lion; a cunning one, a fox. All 
similes presuppose this identity. ‘As firm as a rock, ‘as subtle as a 
snake,’ Light and darkness are our familiar expressions for knowledge 
and ignorance, as also heat and cold, for love and its opposite.” 

All poetry has its origin in this way, and the true poet is one who 
understands the language of nature, and represents thoughts by the 
proper symbols. Proverbs, too, thus arise, a particular natural fact 





* Schlegel thinks the Sanscrit to be an exception, but there is proof to the 
contrary ; ¢. g., see the derivation of Russian Bog, God. 

+ Emerson’s Miscellanies, Art. Nature. Plato announced laws from which 
the same thing may be deduced, and Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences 
implies it. 
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being seen to have a general application. In this way many nations 
come to have the same metaphor. 

Cattle chew their cuds, 7. ¢. ruminate; so men are said to ruminate 
when they reflect or consider over the facts floating in their mind. In 
German we have wieder kiiuen, to chew again, to ruminate, formed upon 
the same analogy. These poetic forms being the basis, ordinary lan- 
guage may be called fossi/ poctry. In the same manner that the studies 
of the alchemists, in seeking for the philosopher’s stone, led to modern 
chemistry, the researches for the purpose of finding the Primitive Lan- 
guage resulted in modern Philology. 

In order that we may see some of the results of this science, I invite 
your attention to a consideration of some of the principles discovered, 
and illustrations of the same. 

There have been a great variety of classifications of Languages pro- 
posed and adopted. One of the most convenient is that into Monosyl- 
labic, Agglutinized, and Inflected, according to internal structure.* 

The division into Shemitic, Japhetic, etc., according to supposed 
origin, is difficult to support, on account of the many migrations, con- 
quests, etc., that have taken place. The monosyllabic includes the 
Chinese and its various dialects. This is justly esteemed a low order of 
languages, from the fact that it is a vague and stiff mode of expression. 
By pronouncing a syllable in different ways, various significations are 
indicated ; ¢. 9., the syllable fu may mean husband, help, town, father, or to 
control. In the Chinese language there are only three hundred and 
thirty distinct monosyllabic words in all to express, when differently 
accented, no less than cighty thousand significations.+ The agglutinized 
languages are so called because they join words together in a loose, me- 
chanical way, to express various relations. The Tartaric (properly 
Tataric) languages of Northern Asia, the Indian of North and South 
America, and the ancient Mexican, belong to this class. 

In Europe there are two remarkable examples—the Finnish and the 
Magyar. The language of Kossuth (Magyar) is a Tartaric branch that 
invaded Europe from the east. The word Huxgarian signifies stranger. 

The third great division is the inflected languages, including the Indo- 
European, called by some the Japhetic, and the Shemitic, (including the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, etc.) 

It is the branch of languages which expresses the relations of words 
by declensions and conjugations. What is vaguely expressed, or not 
expressed at all, in the other classes of languages, is done with ease and 
elegance by aid of inflections. 

There are usually reckoned sixteen varieties of the Indo-European 
languages, one of which, the Gothic, is the parent of the English. 

Since the great world-historical people have possessed inflected lan- 
guages, our interest naturally is confined to this class. Although the 
second class of languages is far the most numerous, yet, being spoken 
by scattered tribes of little importance, they have, with few exceptions, 
little interest to any one except the philologist and missionary. 

The method of studying languages which has yielded the greatest re- 
sults is founded upon a critical analysis of the alphabet. 

The alphabet is divided first into vowels and consonants. The conso- 
nants are again divided into pairs, called whispered and sonant, as p, b; 
t,d; k, g; f,v; s,z; ete. Also otherwise divided into lip sounds, (la- 
bials,) p, b, f, v; tongue sounds, (linguals,) t, d, th, s,2z; and throat sounds, 
(gutturals,) k,g,ch, h. It will beseen that the sounds may be divided 





* A more scientific division is that adopted by Bopp: I. Languages with 
monosyllabic roots ; II. Those with dissyllabic verbal roots. The monosyllabic 
= into those, with inflections, as the Indo-European, and those without, 
as Chinese. 


TSchlegel’s Philosophy of Life and Language, Bohn’s ed. p. 395. 
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also according to quality* into tenves, p, t, k; medials, b, d, g; and aspi- 
rates, f, v, th, z, ch, h. 

Of the liquids, 1, m, n, r, and the vowels, we will not here speak, as it 
would render the subject too complex. According to the celebrated 
law of Grimm, the chief of philologists, there is a certain detesminate or- 
der in the interchange from one language to another. If, for instance, 
we have a ¢enuc in Latin, Greek, or Sanscrit, it becomes a correspond- 
ing aspirate in passing into English: e. g., p (tenue) in Sans. pitri, Gr. pater, 
Lat. pater; but Ger. vater, Eng. father, (f, v, aspirate). A medial in Latin, 
Greek, or Sanscrit, becomes a ¢enuve in English, and an aspirate becomes 
a medialt G (medial) in Sans. ganu, Greek gonu, Lat. genu, Eng. knee, 
Moeso-Gothic kniu, (k tenue). Bh (aspirate) in Sans. bhratre, Gr. phrater, 
Lat. frater, Ger. bruder, Eng. brother. Recollecting that the sounds of any 
subdivision may interchange with each other, and the following words 
will at once be seen to be the same: Sanscrit gau, German chua, Eng. 
cow ; ‘Lat. traho, Eng. drag and track; Lat. tectum and tego, Eng. deck and 
ahatch, Swedish tag, Ger. dach ; Lat. collum, Eng. hill; Hebrew dakar, Eng. 

‘dirk or dagger. ‘Vhere is, indeed, scarcely a language known, that has 

“not some affinity with the Sanscrit. All the roots of the Zend, or an- 
cient Persian, are found to agree with the dhatoos or roots of the San- 
serit, and the Latin and Greek trace back a great number toit. The 
Sclavonic, or language of Russia, is closely affiliated to it in grammati- 
cal forms, as well as verbal roots. Even the Peruvian Indians of South 
America had some words of Sanscrit origin, as inti, the sun, Sans. indra;}| 
Peru. veypul, Sans. vipulo. So, too, the islands of the Pacific ocean: The 
Tagala dialect (Phillipine islands) has daygan for fo lay, Ger. legen. The 
word érother in English has numerous brethren in foreign languages, as 
Armorican breur, Icelandic, brodur, Dan. and Swed. broder, Dutch breder, 
AngloSaxon brothor, Moeso-Gothic brothar, Ger. bruder, Tartaric bruder, 
Persian bradr, French, fretre, frere, Lat. frater, Gr. phrater, Irish brutha, 
Erse brathair, Celtic and Welsh brawd, Rus. bratr, Sans. bhratre2 These 
examples are not scarce, but meet one constantly as he studies these 
languages. 

The Persian has one-third of its words, about 4,000 out of 12,000, com- 
mon with the German.+} Its formative endings are also similar. The 
cause of this similarity is sought for and found in the migration of Euro- 
pean nations from the east. From traditions and analogies of language, 
it is inferred that there have been repeated migrations from the north 
of Persia and the Black Sea region. ‘The iirst migration were the Celts, 
who are thought to have moved west about 1,000 years B. C.. The Teu- 
tonic tribes came next, and next the Sclavonic. Each new migration 
pushed before it the previous settlers. It is well known that the orig- 
inal inhabitants of Great Britain called themselves Brith, meaning 
painted. The Romans called them Picti, for the same reason. They 
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* Sometimes called smooth, middle, and rough. See Crosby’s Greek Grammar ; 
Kuhner’s Greek Gram., p. 22. See also the phonetic division into explodents, con- 
tinuents, ete, Graham’s Hand-book of Standard Phonography. New York, 1858, 
pp. 19, 201, et seq. 

+ Deutsche Grammatik, von Jacob Grimm. Gottingen, 1826. 

{In-passing from Latin, Greek, or Sans. to Moeso-Gothic, the same change 
occurs as in Eng.; and the old High German corresponds to modern German in 
having the same relation to Moeso-Goth. and Eng., as the latter has to Latin or 
Greek. P, in Greek, becomes F in Moeso-Goth. or Eng., and Bin old High Ger. 
or modern Ger.; 7. e. a tenue (smooth mute) in Greek, Latin, and Sans. becomes 
in M-Gothic and Eng., a medial, and in old High Ger. and modern Ger. an aspi- 
rate (rough mute). See Latham’s Eng. Lang.; also Fowler’s Eng. Gram. revised 
ed., 1859; New Am. Cyc., Art. Alphabet. 

|| Indra was the name of the chief manifestation of Brahma. See Schlegel on 
the Indian Philosophy. 

? Bosworth’s Origin of the Eng. and Ger. Lang. and Nations, p. 10. 

Tt Prichard’s Researches into the Hist. of Mankind, vol. LV. 
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were driven north into Scotland, and east into Wales, by Saxon encroach- 
ments. The term Scot is derived from a Celtic word signifying shade, 
or men of the woods, connected with the term Scuyth or Scythian, thus 
indicating their origin with the Scythians, who dwelt near the Black 
Sea.* 

The Saxons derived their name from sear, a short curved sword which 
they carried. The word German is supposed to be from gar, a dart, 
hence signifying dartman. 

Niebuhr, the German historian, finds the Latin language to be founded 
upon two original languages. One of these contains such words as house, 
Rell, ploughing, wine, oi, milk, swine, sheep, apples, and such terms as 
are used in agriculture, which are similar to Greek, while the words de- 
noting implements of warfare are not allied to the Greek. Hence he 
concludes that the ancient Tyrrheni were a peaceable agricultural race, 
and allied to the Greeks, and that some colony, trained to war, ¢on- 
quered them, and out of the two-fold juncture, the Latin race and lan- 
guage sprung. But this distinction is not peculiar to the Latin lan- 
guage, but is common to many Indo-European languages. 

Hence we are fo conclude that the original Roman and Greek races, 
as well as the Teutonic and Celtic tribes, came to their peninsulas from 
@ common source where they were agriculturists. When they separa- 
ted, they added words for warfare, (as they happened to need them,) to 
the stock of agricultural phrases. 

There are three words in the European language denoting God. 
The Sclavonic or Russian word is Bog.{ This word is found again in 
Northern India, with the same signification. In Sanscrit, its derivation 
is found from bhaga, the sun, which word is from bhaj, to divide, as the 
sun divides the day from the night. In the Vedas it is used as a gen- 
eral term, and in the Zend Avesta it comes to have the genuine ab- 
stract meaning of God. It seems that Darius and Zoroaster invoked the 
Supreme Being under the same name with the modern Russians. 
The Latin term Deus, for God, Gr. Theos, derived from the Sanscrit 
div, meaning bright, shining; hence also the Latin dies, Italian giorno, 
French jour, Eng. day. 

The English word God is not from the adjective good, as some have 
supposed, for the two words separate as we trace them back; but it 
seems to have a similar origin with Odin or Wodin, as the Westphalian 
Saxons spelled it Guodan. The Persian for God is Khoda, which proba- 
bly means, in its original signification, unereated, if derived from the Sans. 
svadata, through the Zend guadata.|| 

There are a class of words in every language, excepting the Sanscrit, 
called onomatopoetic, which represent the natural sound of an object, as 
dash, crash, bang, whistle, jingle, clatter, etc. In Edgar Poe's “ Bells” we 
have a fine example: 


* Hear the loud alarum bells — 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
- What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 


The English tongue abounds in such words. 





* The Cimbrian Celts drove the Scots to the north ; hence some derive Scot from 

Scuit er Scout. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 94, Art. Com. Philology. 

to this connection we have an illustration of the tendency to name things 
after their most prominent characteristics ; the Kamtschatkans call the Russian 
missionaries bog-bog, on account ef the frequent recurrence of Bog in their ser- 
mons. The Otaheitans namea gun, tic-tac-bow, from its noise. 

| The derivation is uncertain. The Sanscrit root is Grimm’s suggestion. The 
root of Odin seems to mean to pervade. See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p. 553. 
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There are certain natural significations to be attached to certain let- 
ters and combinations, which hold true, for the most part, of Latin, 
Greek, and their derived languages.* The nasals m and n are the 
natural sounds to expréss a refusal; hence they are vsed for this pur- 
pose in nearly all the European and Asiatic dialects. Being lip-sounds, 
they are also the easiest to articulate, and hence are used by infants to 
denote their most important relations, as mamma. They are used also 
to denote subjective importance, as mind, man, me, mine, memini, ete. 
Linguals indicate a distinction, or have demonstrative force; as Eng. 
that, the Sans. tat, Goth. thota, Greek to tauto, Ger. der dieses, Lat. tantus ; 
and Eng. ieach, (to demonstrate,) Lat. docco, Greek, deiko, Sans. dis‘. So 
of compounds: str denotes exertion, as strain, strip, stroke, strong; sl, 
smooth motion, as s/ip, slide, sly, ete.; st, stability, as stand, steff, stiff, stout, 
stem, ete.; bland fl denote expansion, as in blooming, blowing, or flowing. 
So of vowels; i denotes clearness, hence also whiteness; u, expresses 
obscurity in sound, and red color. According to Kraitsir,+ gutturals 
express causa! ideas, liquids, moving effect; dentals or linguals, dead result. 

Herein, too, we may see mirrored a nation’s consciousness. ‘“ From 
the east comes the light,” (a4 orientc luz,) is an old préverb. We trace 
to the east all civilization. The stage of human consciousness at the 
dawn of history, is that of absorption in the objective as infinite. It is 
the state of religious obedience to authority. It has happened that all 
the great world-religions have had their origin in Asia—Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. 

To this first state of consciousness the Deity is abstract Unity, and 
the world of nature, or “the many,’ is a sort of a falling away or cor- 
ruption. All finite existences are held in contempt, men included; 
hence the Brahmin seeks by abstraction and penance to free himself 
from desire and everything personal, and absorb himself in the One, or 
Soul. Hence there is abstraction in everything pertaining to Hindoo 
life. Thus with the other eastern nations and languages in some degree. 
They ignore the finite, man and nature.{ Ecstasy or trance, and illu- 
mination, are an approach to the animal rule of instinct, and in this 
‘these nations delight. So the Sanscrit isa language not abounding in 
onomatopoetic words, but rather abstract. Those tribes who have 
the most active concrete life, and who love nature and the finite, are 
the ones who use such terms. ‘The stage of human consciousness fol- 
lowing this abstract introverted period, is the opposite one of individu- 
ality and art, a love of nature and imitation of her forms. So upon the 
epoch of migration from the seat of the vast, infinite and abstract, in Cen- 
tral Asia, to the peninsulas and interior diversity of Europe, there would 
naturally occur a development of the second phase, and it certainly is 
so in fact. Besides this change in the spirit of the words, there is a 
great and remarkable change in grammatical form. The first period, 
not valuing the individual, its principle being self-renunciation, built up 
its language more for symmetry than use. It was complete in its exter- 
nal form. As the chief mental tendency, this period is synthetical, so the 
language exhibits this tendency; it is a growth, a synthesis, like a poem, 
an organic unity. But the tendency of the second period of conscious- 
ness towards the individual and finite, is essentially analytical. 

So the Sanscrit had all the relations of one word to another expressed 
by means of inflections. It had three numbers, singular, plural and 
dual; eight cases, nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, 





* See that excellent work, Fowler’s English Grammar, p. 182, et. seg. The 
subject is treated with fullness. 

+ “Significance of the Alphabet,” by Chas. Kraitsir, Boston, 1846. 

$ On this subject see Cousin’s Hist. Modern Phil., vol. I, Lectures IV to X. 
Also Hegel’s Philosophy of History, pp. 83 to 116, where the matter is treated of 
at length, and with greater profundity than elsewhere. 
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ablative, locative, and instrumental. Verbs had active, passive, and 
middle voices, six tenses, five modes, and ten different conjugations; 
besides it expressed the various ideas of frequency, continuation, com- 
pletion, cessation, etc., by additions to the root of the verb. In passing 
from Sanscrit to Greek, there is a considerable change; prepositions are 
used, and three cases dropped off. The verb is not so complex. 

As we come west this change increases. The Greek regular verb goes 
through about 250 changes to express its voices, modes, tenses, numbers 
and persons. The Latin verb has about one hundred and fifty changes 
to express the same. The French has less than fifty, the Spanish rather 
more, the German less than twenty, and the Pnglish less than five. Pre- 
positions take the place of inflections, and auxiliary verbs reduce the 
number of verbal terminations. 

In Sanscrit there are no prepositions used. We here trace the influ- 
ence of analysis. The tendency to the finite and individual leads to 
self-appreciation ; hence the idea of use, 7. ¢., that which is related to my- 
self as a person, arises. Language is made for man, and not man for 
language. So these cumbrous inflections must give way to the simpler 
form of prepositions and auxiliaries. The reduplications in such words 
as Lat. quisquis, jamjam, fefelli, and corresponding ones in Greek, disap- 
pear before the analytical tendency. Its nature is to divide, separate, 
distinguish between the essential and nonessential. It studies brevity, 
abbreviation, and cuts away all that can be dispensed with. 

This tendency is the strongest in the English race. Of all languages, 
English is most concise. No fripperies for the Englishman: give him 
the substantial only. He shows this in his tendency to clip final sylla- 
bles, preserving only the root of the word, and in the fact that he places 
the accent on the radical part of his words, with scarcely one exception, 
while the French place their accent equally upon all parts of the word. 
Voltaire made the pithy remark that an Englishman would gain two 
hours in a day in talking against a Frenchman, “ by swallowing half his 
words.” This tendency to individualism, of course, has its abuse. 

The Englishman, for example, employs an orthography* (as he calls 
it) which has scarcely a general principle in it, except that it lacks prin- 
ciple. 
The third stage of consciousness may be said to be the union of the 
other two. The infinite is recognized as the ground and essence of the 
finite, so that the person finds law not an exterior injunction, but his 
own inward principle. 

Then there is no conflict, for the individual says 1 do right, and it is 
my right; I have interest in it. This principle of the union of the uni- 
versal and particular will be the solution of all problems. Such anom- 
alies as our orthography must be remedied by this principle. 

The chief objection brought against the phonetic system is, that it de- 
stroys the etymologies of words (so useful to the people who are kept in 
ignorance on account of the difficulty of learning to read!) But we have 
seen that the scientific mode of investigation rests upon a phonetic ana- 
lysis of the elementary sounds, and this is precisely of whut the phonetic 
alphabet consists. Hence the adoption of the phonetic alphabet would be 
the greatest help to philology, because by it everybody would learn the 
first principles of the science when they learned the alphabet. 

There is an important element still to be considered—the climate. 
Since this has so powerful an effect on the physical condition, we must 
look for important changes in dialects with change of geographical po- 
sition. 

It is a general law that dwellers in elevated mountain tracts use 
broad vowels and guttural consonants, while the inhabitants of plains, 





* Orthography, from orthos and grapho, signifies correct writing; a misnomer 
when applied to English. 
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under mild skies, use vowels more, and have smoother languages.* The 
English of Northumberland and New Castle contrast in this respect 
with those of the level country of Coventry. Also the Germans of Tyr- 
olese and the Swiss contrast with the inhabitants of Westphalia. The 
Abruzzi, living in the mountains of Sicily, have deep gutturals, while on 
the plains of the same island the language abounds in soft vowels to 
excess. The lonic Greek, in softness contrasting with the rough Doric 
of the mountains, is a well known example. The highland Scotch and 
the Armenian are also very rough. The larynx is susceptible of change 
from heat and cold, and also from denser and thinner currents of air. 
A misty, murky atmosphere, as in island regions of high latitudes, would 
produce reluctance to open the mouth ; hence the words will be clipped, 
vowels more obscure, and hissed through the teeth. Aspirates and 
gutturals would be employed instead of labials.+ Hence the greater fre- 
quency of those letters in the northern languages. 

There has been much subtlety displayed by scholars like Horne 
Tooke to establish the origin of all parts of speech from two—the noun 
and verb. Aristotle made three parts of speech, nouns, verbs and par- 
ticles. Quintillian quotes Theodectes also as holding the same opinion. 
In the “ Diversions of Purley,” Tooke subjects to a rigid analysis the va- 
rious parts of speech, and finds some plausible origin for them all, with- 
out going beyond the noun and verb. The prepositions, adjectives, con- 
junctions, etc., hence would arise from contractions. 

He uses the Moeso-Gothic{ chiefly in his researches; ¢. g., the 
word ?/, called a conjunction, is referred, through its old English form, 
gif, to the imperative mood of the Moeso-Gothie oifan, signifying to give. 
It was formerly used with thet, which he calls an article; e. g., if you will 
call me I will come. I will come—give that, viz: you will callme. In 
this way are explained but, though, etc.3 

The pronoun Z is traced to ¢go, through the Goth ik, Saxon ic, ete. 
Latin and Greek eo is equivalent to /eqon, part., from Greek lego, to 
speak. Hence ego should mean the person speaking. Eng. thou, Latin tu, 
from tutus (tueor), the person seen. It is needless to say that had Tooke 
known Sanscrit we should have been spared these latter derivations. 
The derivation of the word 7, from gifan, suggests the Greek cimi, to be, 
as the origin of the Lat. si, and Greek ¢i, if. As imperatives they would 
supply very well the conjunction if. 

A comparison of the idioms of the Chinese with the English illus- 
trates the concrete state of languages before they have abbreviations, 
like conjunctions, prepositions, ete. For “comes from home,” the Chi- 
nese would say, “comes origin home ;” “go to Turkey,” would be, “ go 
end Turkey ;” for through, they use the noun passage, etc.|| 

The English language, composite in its origin, is still receiving idioms 
from other languages. An idiom is a peculiar mode of expression of 
some shade of thought. These add force and vigor to a language. 





*The English spelling indicates a former period of extreme roughness. What 
a sound all the consonants in the een | would make, if pronounced : 
Though the tough cough and hieccough plough me through, 
O’er life’s dark lough my course I will pursue.” 
¢ DeVere’s Comparative Philology. 


$ Moeso-Gothic is the most ancient of the Teutonic or Germanic languages 
known. A tribe of Goths who lived near the Black Sea, called Visi-Goths (West. 
Goths) crossed the Danube into Moesia, (now central Turkey,) and hence were 
called Moeso-Goths. Their Bishop, Ulphilas, translated the Bible into their lan- 
guage A. D. 380. It is as much the grandfather of the English as Anglo-Saxon 
1s the father. 

2 In Northern England there is an idiom “ gin it be so”’ for “if it be so.”” In- 
stead of the imperative give, the participle given appears to be used for the con- 
junction. ‘“ Given it be so,” equivalent to “ if it be so.” 

| Prichard, “‘ Researches,” etc. 
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Each language has some excellency, and the growth of the English 
tends to combine those excellencies and appropriate them. The Ger- 
man is the language of philosophy; it has idioms to express the process 
itself, while the English has names for the result of the process. Ger- 
mans can use their infinitive mode substantially, but the English can- 
not. It is acurious fact that a colony will preserve an original language 
long after it has changed in the mother country. The French of the 
Canadas approaches more nearly that used in the age of Louis XIV than 
that used in France now.* So the language of Iceland preserves in its 
purity the old Norse tongue of the ninth century. But the United 
States, on account of the rapid change in population, etc., and the uni- 
versal education, is an exception to this rule. 

It is an interesting study to trace out and confirm history by phi- 
lology. 

The word Alcadc, used in California for a justice, denotes its Arabic 
origin by its first syllable, a7. The Moorish conquest of Spain is thus 
indicated by an Arabic word denoting a governor being used in that 
country. + 

The Science of Chemistry refers us at once to Arabia as its origin, 
through its terms. Almanach, Arabic for the diary, betrays its origin 
also. Our terms for music and painting came from Italy; those for 
cooking and war, from France; for navigation, from Low Dutch. In 
America there are many words of Indian origin used as names of rivers, 
towns, etc.2 The new institutions which we strive to build up also re- 
quire new tcrms. If there were no restraining influence, our language 
would in a few score of years become essentially different. from our 
English ancestors. 

Thus it has happened with the migrations of the early periods from 
Asia. But this age of commerce and the printing press tends to unity, 
and not to diversity. Hence, not only does the Anglo-Saxon language 
preserve a unity in its progress by means of its common literature and 
reciprocal intercourse, but it tends to absorb all of value that exists in 
other languages throughout the world.|| Thus it appears that in the- 
world now we have the transition from the tendency to individuality 





* Rees’s Cyclopedia, Art. Language. 

7 Alcaid is used wherever the Spanish and Portuguese is spoken. The Turk- 
ish have Cadi forthe same. The syllable a/ is a kind of inseparable article, 
with the force of the. Algiers, Arabic al jezair, the islands; Alhama, Arab. for the 
baths; algebra, the reduction. 

t{ Hermes, by Harris. 


3 Examples: Connecticut, long river; Mississippi, father of waters; Tennes- 
see, crooked spoon. Among the American Indians we see the greatest tendency 
to run a sentence into one word, and to express a simple idea By a circumlocu- 
tion. Among the South American Indians the word for three has twenty letters, 
poellarrarorincourac; much is wonnawencktucklait; wuttappesittukqussunnooh- 
wehtunkquoh signifying “ nang down to him.”’—Eliot’s Indian Bible, Mark 
i,40. The poverty of Indian dialects is indicated by their lacking certain let- 
ters. The Mexican lacked b, d, f,g,r,j,v; the Huasteca dialect lacked f, r, 
s,k; the Oquichua lacked b, d, e, f,k,and x. Poetical and picturesque words 
are not unfrequent, as ¢ibisca-pesim, for the moon, signifies night-sun. 

|| The principal additions made to the language now are Germanisms, as hand- 
book, stand-point, father-land, etc. Carlyle’s writings are full of them, and re- 
mind one frequently of Aschylus and his compounds, pammeter, universal 
mother ; panopteran, all-seeing; tachupteroi, swift-winged, etc. Some of the 
most expressive words formed in this way have lost their force in changing from 
one language to another, as oguisvel, from Greek skia, shade, and oura, tail; 
hence, shade-tail, through the Latin sciuriolus. Acorn, from ec, ac,an oak, and 
cern, the kernel or fruit of the oak. There has sometimes been a fusion with the 
article, as an og in Danish becomes a zag in Eng. The opposite of this is seen 
in adder, which was from Goth. nadder. The Saxon words in our language, 
(about five-eighths of the whole) express the natura] objects and the special va- 
rieties, while the Latin expresses the general. 
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and multiplicity to that principle which, being more universal than 
either of the others, shall comprehend them and unite their excellen- 
cies, The first period when men rested in a state of abject obedience 
to an external unity was the age of despotism. The Chinese are in 
that period now. Only one is free, and that is the Emperor; all others 
are mere satellites, and subject to his will. The spontaneous and syn- 
thetic character of that period which rests in the external is there man- 
ifested by their cumbrous alphabet having a character for each word. 
In India it developed itself in a cumbrous system of inflections. This 
period is characterized by a contempt of humanity and sacrifice of the 
individual for an abstract idea. 

This development of human consciousness is naturally followed by 
the opposite, or finite, analyzing tendency, which has respect to the 
individual, and hence use is the chief end sought. The freedom of the 
many hence follows, and trust in the deductions of one’s own under- 
standing. 

In the Brahminical view, Jam nothing; in the Christian, 7 am a soul 
and a thing of importance. These two fundamental ideas and their 
transition explain history. The first was not a useless development, 
but contained a necessary element, that of the infinite, as the real 
ground and substance. The latter development does not reject the 
former, but affirmed the value of the finite, and sees in it the infinite. 

Its tendency is absolute freedom, which is a union of the universal 
and particular, a type of which is the individual consciously obeying 
the laws of his being. . 





For the Missouri Educator. 


HOBBIES. 


Doctors have hobbies; one always prescribes quinine or calomel, an- 
other thinks lobelia the only catholicon : while others think that all vir- 
tue lies in steam or cold-water: a few, comparatively, use common sense 
with their remedies, as « necessary requirement. Lawyers attribute their 
success, or the success of others, to some peculiar mode of practice— 
some favorite crotchet. One thinks his knowledge of Blackstone, an- 
other his familiarity with the Bible, does the work. One avows the se- 
cret to bein feigning law, one in making, a third in proving it. Onestickles 
a great deal for the letter, another has wonderful language about 
the spirit of the statute. A minority believe that justice is the essence 
and object of all real law, and the dispensing of justice the way to pro- 
motion. 

Ministers cherish idiosyncrasies: They select out one of many use- 
ful doctrines and preach it to death, as if there were no other truths 
worth knowing, no rites or acts, not embodied here, worth performing : 
in short, no other name under the sun whereby men can be saved. 
One has the everlasting theme of faith, or perhaps repentance; another 
is continualy harping on good works. One is always talking on bap- 
tism, another on total depravity. One is peculiarly impressed by the 
Unity of God, and it becomes his text; another retorts “infidel” ! and 
wraps himself in the folds of the Trinity. One is confident that all we 
need is spiritual life; another, abstracting the idea, thinks the lack is in 
practical life; whereas the greater truth is, we are deficient in both. 

Finally all classes of men, so institutions, are subject to this weakness 
of partial views. Among them perhaps no class suffers more than 
teachers, and the result is that oftentimes we know a man’s teachers, and 
the institution from which he graduated, by the peculiarity of his views 
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and manner of expressing them. It would give no trouble to one of 
quick observation to detect, in most cases, whether a man is a graduate 
of Amherst or Harvard. It would not be difficult to discover the dif- 
ference between the divinity student of Andover, and of Princeton, 
Here an institution makes everything tend to intellectual science and 
metaphysics; there, the natural sciences are dragged in at every turn— 
even into religion, to make that subservient. Again a school deems 
nothing to compare in importance with mathematics—there is no cer- 
tainty in any field but this; while another finds no pleasure here, but 
dwells with enthusiasm upon the languages—the records of history— 
and imagines that a refined literary taste is the pearl of price. 

Do not understand me as railing at all differences indiscriminately ; 
it has come to be conceded in this age, fortunately for us, that many 
men have many minds. Freedom of thought is worthy of encour- 
agement; but the freest thought has limits, and laws of direction. 
We would not have men automatons, or parrots, or monkeys; neither 
reckless, whimsical, or unobserving. We dislike bigots as much as fa- 
natics, and dolts more than enthusiasts. We have no objection to one- 
idea men, for there ought to be more of them; but to partial-idea men, 
The great trouble is, men have no whole ideas, but fractions of ideas, 
which they mistake for the whole, and use for such. 

The educator, as such, should endeavor to develop mind harmoni- 
ously, if he would have the greatest good result from his labor. This 
will, on the whole, we are persuaded, yield most pleasure to the mind, 
and be most advantageous to the world in this generation. If there is 
genius it will not be instructed, but will have its own way in spite of 
training; so it is not well to meddle with it. Certainly do not anticipate 
it, suggest it, or be in haste to make its acquaintance, for the mock is 
wont to assume the real, and it often becomes the cloak for downright, 
dastardly daziness. Remember geniuses do not rise every decade, or cen- 
tury even. 

Stewart says, “It ought not to be the leading object of any one, to be- 
come an eminent metaphysician, mathmetician, or poet, but to render 
himself happy as an individual, and an agreeable, a respectable, and a 
useful member of society.’ And in reference to partial culture, he adds, 
“A man who loses his sight, improves the sensibility of his touch; but 
who would consent, for such a recompense, to part with the pleasure 
which he receives from the eye?” 

But let us bring the matter directly home in its application to com- 
mon schools, which will be more appropriate to these columns. 

In anything like an extended acquaintance with teachers and schools, 
one must be deeply impressed with the indefinite, partial, one-sided and 
impractical views that prevail. Teachers, before they are aware of it, 
are riding the most dangerous and deceitful hobbies at no moderate 
pace. They know they ought to consult, they many times think they 
are consulting, the wants and highest good of the pupil, when the truth 
is, they are consulting their own interest or taste. Some are obliged to 
mount hobbies, lest they be overtaken by ignorance. They circum- 
spectly make a great parade over what little they do know, to fill up the 
time, and divert attention from what they know not. Mankind are apt 
to like to practice most what they can do best, though this is far enough 
from determining that they had not originally greater native capacity 
for something else. By some means, I learned long since to distrust 
teachers, who professed to be great geographers; talked a great deal of 
the utility ot this branch: had the walls of their school-rooms covered 
with map-drawings, always organized very large classes, and evidently 
spent much time with that study. Not that geography, even in the 
common acceptation of the term, is not useful; for it would be a great 
defect in the education of any one not to have this knowledge; but 
my distrust arose from the belief that many took pains with this, and 
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displayed it greatly, because it was nearly the only thing they pretended 
to teach—that they well understood. Close reasoning, or logical trains 
of thought, which constitute the best mental discipline, are seldom 
generated by the study of geography in our common schools; it is 
mere memorizing. Every one knows that there is the least possible 
talent generated in running the finger over maps to find names, many 
of which are not worth remembering if it required no exertion, for they 
will never be seen or heard, out of the recitation room; and not much 
more in remembering for what each one of the thirty-three States of 
our Confederacy is noted; and yet such, in the main, is all that is 
taught. 

Here is a teacher who learned to write when he was a boy, (it is a 
great pity that more of them did not,) and consequently he deems it 
expedient, if not necessary, that this branch should stand before all 
others in point of importance, and his flourishes and scrawls are the 
wonder and delight of the district to the next generation, or until, per- 
chance, some one is able to eclipse him at the same trade. We have 
nothing to say against the good he does, but against the neglect of 
what he should do, which may not be inconsiderable. Another has a 
smattering of dead languages, which he has been attempting to revive, 
or of living languages which he has been murdering, and he is not un- 
likely to think tiem of great utility, (perhaps he wishes to renew, or 
continue his previous acquaintance.) and therefore intrudes the study 
of these upon pupils who could not tell without hesitancy, the number 
of letters in the English alphabet. 

One wishes to marshal his mathematical powers, or has got it into his 
cranium that every pupil should learn algebra, so every thing is made 
subservient to plus and minus: while an impartial observer would de- 
cide that there were greater unknown quantities undiscovered than had 
yet been found. It is not harmonious development to bring every mind 
up to the same geometrical plane. 


One in arithmetic sees, in every example, the “ Rule of Three,” and is | 


always hammering that. Another is certain there is nothing of so gen- 
eral application as cuncellution ; what self-confident dashes with the chalk! 
that’s all that is necessary. He will do well if he does not cancel out 
the better sense—the best factors of his class. So each notion becomes 
a charmed word or a philosopher’s stone, to the detriment of other facts, 
equally as, or more, useful. When to leave off, or where to begin, should 
always be the great question for the practical teacher. Now you find 
one who seldom or never directly assists his pupils in their lessons. He 
says that to be of advantage, they must work for themselves. It does 
them little or no good to be told what and how todo. Let them cut out 
their own roads—carve their own fortunes. 

Here, often, there is danger of going too far, though oftener there is 
danger on the other hand—that of rendering too much assistance. If 
pupils can obtain help whenever they seek it from the instructor, they 
will not be likely to exert themselves long before they will think they 
have done their best, and apply for the information which they may 
forget as easily as obtained. 

Some teachers, in some places, make a pretty good living by boasting 
of their wonderful successes and exploits: as, how many boys they have 
whipped, or hours they have taught, or are accustomed, each day, and 
other equally interesting excesses or excellencies. But we are very apt 
to think that when teachers are noted on account of the vastness of 
some minor ability which they have, they may also be noted for defi- 
ciency in some greater ability which they have not. 

If the term hobbies has been somewhat loosely applied in the forego- 
ing, it was not on account of the want of material included in the term, 
but from excess, and an attempt has bern made only to suggest those 
things which may lead to a full contemplation of the subject. L.C. J. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN ST.CLAIR COUNTY, 


Epitor Epvcator: At a meeting of twelve of the teachers of this 
county, held at Oseola on the 25th June, a committee, previously ap- 
pointed, reported three several constitutions for the action of the meet- 
ing, out of which a very good constitution was selected, and unanimous- 
ly ~ whereupon, in obedience to the requisitions of the constitu- 
tion, W. F. Carter, Esq., was elected President, Rev. G. W. Harlan 
Vice President, J. M. Arnold, Secretary, and Rev. C. J. Barr, Treasurer. 
After some discussion as to the objects of a Teachers’ Institute, the act- 
ing President, Mr. Dunbar, appointed Rev. G. W. Harlan, Rev. C. J. 
Barr, J. H. Dunbar and E. D. Murphy, to deliver lectures and essays, 
at the next meeting, to beheld on the 2d Saturday in September. 

It was quite gratifying to witness the harmony and unanimity of feel- 
ing manifested by all present. 

Every motion or proposition brought forward, was passed without one 
dissenting voice. 

In this connection, I beg leave to say that Mr. Tracy’s visit and person 
has made a decidedly favorable impression upon those of us who saw him 

We were much pleased to hear from him a promise to visit us again 
in the fall. 

Send him on. But I am tresspassing upon your time and space, and 
will stop. E. D. M. 





From the Connecticut Common School Journal. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 


Dear Friexv: Allow me, my friend, to call your attention to a few 
particulars which should be regarded by you if you would become a 
model Teacher. You say, perhaps, that you do not expect to become a 
model,—but you certainly must hope to become a successful teacher,— 
and if so you must constantly aim to be just what we claim for the mod- 
el teacher. Let me name three or four qualities which are peculiarly 
desirable on account of their direct bearing upon your pupils. 

CarerFuLNess.—This is all-important. The school is a miniature 
world ; the teacher the controlling power, and the pupils are the sub- 
jects. Let them see that you desire nothing so much as todo them 
good, and if you really possess this desire, it will make you happy and 
cheerful. As your pupils assemble in the school-room greet them with 
the light of a cheerful countenance. You are really the sunof the little 


‘community, and you should let no clouds come between you and them, 


unless such as may be caused by their follies or indiscretions. It was 
my lot for a short time, to be a pupil in a school whose teacher was one 
of those morose, uncongenial, capricious spirits, which cast a shadow on 
allaround them. Nothing pleased her, nothing that we, her pupils, could 
do would cause her to assume a cheerful look; she never smiled, but of- 
ten scowled ; she never spoke pleasantly to us, but always in tones of 
censure and petulance. We lost all respect’for her; or, rather, we never 
gained any ; and our chief delight was in annoying her, that we might see 
the clouds thicken upon her brow. Our associations connected with 
that school are all sad and unpleasant. Our next experience was under 
a teacher whose cheerfulness was prominent and constant ; she loved her 
pupils and they loved her, and it was their highest wish to merit her 
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approval, to gain hersmiles. To us the school-room was pleasant, and 
to this day all our memories of the school and teacher are pleasant, and 
everwillbe. Asyou hope tosucceed, let me urge you studiously and con- 
stantly to cultivate a spirit of genial cheerfulness. It will be promotive 
both of health and happiness; it will also greatly increase your influ- 
ence and usefulness. ‘As is the teacher so will be the school.” 

A Love ror your Work.—!I should have placed this as the very first 
requisite for a successful teacher. One may saw wood, and de it well, 
and yet have no love for the work. The same may be true of many 
kinds of work; but it is not true of teaching. A person cannot, in the 
highest, best, and broadest sense, become a successful teacher, unless he 
possesses a love for the business, and feels a true and lively interest in 
the welfare of those under his care. He may perform a certain daily 
routine of duties, but they will lack vigor and efficiency, and the results 
will not be what they should be. 1 would say to you, my friend, at the 
very outset, that, if you have no taste for the work before you, do not 
engage in it; it will prove anything but pleasant work. I have 
sometimes heard teachers say that they hated the very name of school; 
and I have always thought that such must prove hateful teachers. [ 
have no reason to anticipate any such feelings on your part. I trust 
you view the whole subject in « true light, and you have aheart alive to 
the business in waich youare to engage. You may, and doubtless you 
will, have days when school and all its exercises willappear burdensome; 
and at times you may almost despond. Ill health, impure atmosphere, 
or over work may so affect your nervous system as to cause you to be 
unfit forany work. But this will only be an exception to your general 
feeling; and whenever you do thus feel, study carefully to repress sadness, 
and still to wear the genial countenance. If possible, never yield to 
feelings of despondency. 

A true and sincere love for your vocation will enkindle within you 
that spirit of earnest and well directed enthusiasm which will tend to 
give point and success to your efforts. By enthusiasm 1 would not be 
misunderstood. I donot mean that reckless zeal which is not accord- 
ing to knowledge; not that over-active feeling which leads to over-doing 
a work, and un-doing the workman,—but by it I mean an earnest and 
devoted application to the accomplishment of a work,—the combined 
result of a just appreciation of its importance, and a determined willto 
perform it in a most prompt and efficient manner,—a zeal tempered by 
prudence and modified by knowledge. With such an enthusiasm you 
will not only be sure to succeed in your own efforts, but you will also 
awaken an interest and secure a cheerful co-operation on the part of 
your pupils and their parents; and without such interest and aid you 
will fail to accomplish all that you may desire, and all that you ought 
to accomplish. 

InpivipvaLity.—No two persons are precisely alike in their views or ac- 
tions. There may be many points of close resemblance, but there will be 
shades of difference more or less striking. While you should ever be 
watchful to learn from others, you should never seek to attain results in 
precisely the same way that you have seen them secured by others. The 
great point with youshould be to know fully and clearly what you wish to 
gain; and the second to use all suitable appliances for the accomplishment 
of the end in view—only using them in your own way. You may receive 
hints and suggestions which you may safely and profitably incorporate 
into your own stock of knowledge, and modify by your own peculiar 
views. Have a way of your own, only be sure that it isa good way. 
Study to improve upon others, and be sure to improve upon yourself 
day by day. Some teachers are perfectly content to walk in a beaten 
track. For them it is sufficient to know that their teacher did or said 
“soandso.” They are willing to follow in the old paths without even ad- 
mitting that better onesmay be found, or old ones improved. They re 
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semble the man who could not be induced to do anything differently 
from what he had seen his father do it before him. The father had 
uniformly been to the mill over avery hilly and circuitous road; simply, 
perhaps, because it was the only one open. After his death a new road 
was made whereby half the distance was saved and the hills avoided. 
But the son could never be induced to travel in the new road, and 
when urged for a reason, he said, “ My father always went the old road, 
and I shall do the same, for I know itis the best.” This was an excess 
of regard to parental example; and even the old sire, if he could return 
to earth would, probably, laugh at the son’s stupidity. Butno less blind 
and stupid are some teachers. They tread in beaten tracks without seek- 
ing for better ones, or without walking in them if they see 
them. Be not, my friend, a stereotype teacher. Old methods may be 
greatly improved; new and better ones may be devised. If you would 
make your school interesting, be constantly seeking for new modes for 
illustrating princlples and interesting your pupils, and be sure that they 
bear the impress of your own mind and thoughts. 

AccountaBiLity.—Do not for a single day forget, that you are but an 
agent of the Great Teacher, and that he will call you to give a strict ac- 
count of your stewardship. Daily go to him for the instruction 
you daily need. He can teach you how to teach; he can aid you in all 
your efforts. Confide in him, and he will not disappoint you. You 
need much of His spirit to guide and sustain, much of His wisdom to as- 
sist you in yourimportant work. Let your whole life, and all your words 
and deeds, be strongly marked by a truly religious spirit, and in every 
way do what you can to induce your pupils to feel that they are accoun- 
table to their Creator for all their deportment and for the manner in 
which they attend to all their duties. By your own pure and Christian 
character, lure them to love and practice all that is lovely and of good 
report,—and in blessing them you will be doubly blessed. 

I might proceed to name other traits and characteristics which should 
be cultivated by every good teacher, but it will not benecessary. I shall 
have occasion to allude to some of them in connection with the exer- 
cises of the school-room. You already need feel, I dare say, that I have 
set a very high mark for your attainment. But, my friend, is it too 
high? Your chosen work is one of the most important and ennobling 
ever intrusted to mortal, and it calls for high qualifications, for excel- 
lent and lovely traits, fur hearts and intellects well disciplined and ready 
for every good effort. Unless you are what you would have your pu- 
pils become, you can hardly hope to make them what you ought to be, 
but are not. In your daily walk and conversation you must ever exem- 
plify the correctness and the value of the views and principles you 
would inculcate in the hearts of your pupils. Strive, therefore, 
to be unto them as a “living epistle,” plain and full of instruction. 

I have somewhere read that Napoleon, on his departure for Belgium, 
thought it prudent to guard with extra care against the dangers which 
threatened—having all Europe leagued against him. He therefore sent 
for a skillful and accomplished workman, between whom and himself the 
following conversation was held: 

Napoleon. “Do you consider yourself competent to make a coat of 
pete of guile texture and strength that no weapon whatever can pene- 

rate it? 

Workman. “1 think I am.” 

Napoleon. “Iwish you to make one withas little delay as possible, 
and for the same you shall receive eighteen thousand francs. 

Workman. “The article shall be ready in theshortest possible time,— 
and the compensation you offer will well reward me for doing the work 
thoroughly. ’ 

The work was speedily performed, and on an appointed day the arti- 
ficer took it to the palace. Bonaparte examined it with much care, and 
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then requested the maker to clad himself with the armor. The man 
obeyed, when the Emperor took two pistols, saying, “ We shall now see 
if this work is’ of the texture and strength you promised.” He then 
fired at his breast and at his back, time and again; but the armor proved 
effectual, and its maker stood unmoved, full of confidence in the com- 
pleteness of his work. 

The delighted Emperor, instead of paying the stipulated price, pre- 
sented the man with acheck for thirty-six thousand franes, saying, 
“ You are one of the few men whose works verify their words.” 

And so let teachers go forth to their daily labors with armor bright, 
and sure proof against the attacks of the ignorant and self-conceited,— 
ever bearing clear proof that they are thoroughly furnished for the 
great work before them, and they will not only receive their stipulated 
reward, but a tenfold greater, from the conciousness of having labored 
faithfully and successfully; and ever will their well-rendered efforts be 
held in grateful remembrance in the hearts of those whom they have 
led right in thought and action. 

I know, full well, my friend, under what discouraging circumstances 
you, and other teachers, may be called to labor ;—opposed, perhaps, by 
the porente for whose children you toil; unencouraged by the wealthy, 
uncheered by the community; scantily remunerated; your best acts and 
motives, it may be, grossly perverted and misrepresented,—and others, 
perchance, reaping where you have sown,—so far as the eye of the 
world is concerned. But be of good cheer; “In due time ye shall reap 
if ye faint not.” Though clouds and darkness do sometimes gather 
around you, and others appear to enter in upon, and, as it were, eat the 
fruits of your patient and skillful culture,—yet despair not, despond not; 
in due time all will come right and justice will be done. 

1t is recorded of an ancient king of Egypt,—one of the Ptolemies— 
that he employed a celebrated architect to construct a magnificent light- 
house for the safety of shipping, and ordered an inscription in favor of 
himself to be engraved on a conspiciuous part. The architect, though in- 
wardly coveting the honor of such a record for himself felt obliged to 
comply with the king’s order,—but he made the inscription on a plas- 
ter resembling stone, though of aperishable substance. After the lapse 
of years this crumbled away, and the next generation saw another in- 
scription, recording the name, not of the king, but that of the architect, 
which had been secretly engraved on the durable stone, beneath the’ 
perishable covering,—a memorial of the skill of him who planned and 
reared the colossal structure. 

And thus, my friend, will it be with you, if you are faithful to your 
high trust. The lines which you are writing, and the impressicns which 
you are hourly making upon the young and impressible minds and 
hearts of those under your training, will grow broader and deeper and 
brighter through all coming time, and the impress of your heart and 
moulding hand will become distinctly visible, and stand as an inefface- 
able record to your fidelity and skill. Then go patiently and hopefully 
to your noble work, and in the time of the true harvest you shall come 
again rejoicing, “ bringing your sheaves with you.” 

Your sincere friend, C. 





Epvcation 1x Massacnusetts.—The number of public schools the last 
year, was 4,421, or 61 more than in the preceding year; the number of 
children in the state between the ages of five and fifteen was 223,304 ; 
the average attendance of scholars in summer was 154,642, and in win- 
ter 175,526. There are 70 incorporated academies, and 673 private 
schools. The money raised for schools was $1,341,251, an increase of 
$57,824. 
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From the New York Teacher. 


SINGLE WOMEN AND EDUCATION. 


1 have observed from my childhood, as I presume every man or wo- 
man in the land has, a stigma cast upon advanced maidenhood. Women 
past youth, who have never married, are considered a sort of redundan- 
cy in the world, are sometimes pitied (the reason might be curious), 
sometimes despised, (though it is impossible to say why), and are gener- 
ally thought to have missed fulfilling woman’s mission. There is evi- 
dently a mistake in this opinion. I aver that mature unmarried women 
are, in the present condition of things, a positive necessity. As it is 
quite as important that children should be educated as that they should 
be born; so in the present day, when mothers can not, or do not, proper- 
ly educate their children, it is quite as important there should be unmar- 
ried women to educate them, as mothers to give them birth. 

It has been discovered, and is fast being understood, that women 
make better teachers than men. Already a great majority of American 
teachers are women, and the day is not very far distant when almost 
the entire profession will be inthe hands of women. If this must 
come, and there is every evidence it must, then we must have women 
fitted for the office. 

Good teaching requires rauch experience, maturity and almost exclu- 
sive attention, consequently the body of this profession must not be 
made up of girls who teach two or three years, expecting to be married 
before they are twenty, nor of married women, who, according to our 
present social arrangements, are devoured by household duties; but of 
women who have voluntarily and joyfully embraced the profession with 
the view of adhering to it through a life time; who have spent years in 
preparing for it, as people do for every important and noble business; 
women who are not only willing to sacrifice many pleasures incident to 
a quiet domestic life, but who find a higher and better happiness in the 
mental and spiritual exertions requisite to this noblest of all profes- 
sions. 

A majority of teachers are young, and it is true that many are very 
successful in teaching rudiments; but women are to be teachers not 
merely in rudiments, but in the higher departments of literature, and 
of the natural and the abstract sciences. Even in teaching rudiments, 
youth is not preferred, but accepted as a necessity, in the faith that time 
and experience will modify and perfect. 

When the French nation recruited Napoleon’s army with boys who, 
not having attained their growth, could not endure his forced marches 
and laborious campaigns, he sent word he did not want boys, he must 
havemen. So indeed does the profession of teaching cry, “we must 
have women, mature women.” It requires well developed mental and 
spiritual muscle to scale the Alps and traverse the broad Russias in the 
teacher’s campaign. 

It is evident that these teachers, at least for one generation to come, 
must be unmarried women. The present mothers have as a class neith- 
er time nor ability to be instructors. Household arrangements, and the 
row notions of the duties of married women, will not just now al- 
ow them to become professional teachers. Even if it were admissible, 
the majority of mothers are incapable of filling the office; many are in- 
capable of even starting right their own children. 

If this seems to any individual a bold and false assertion, let him 
study the mothers around him. Not judge of them by their position 
in society, but let him go into each home, and then not judge by her 
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woman’s face or her household order, but let him test thoroughly her in- 
formation, her research, her keen understanding of human nature, her 
reasoning power, her ability to strike spiritual sparks, and kindle spir- 
itual fires, and make them burn so brilliantly and so long that vice, in- 
difference, stupidity, shall be overcome, and the soul shall become great 
and strong and Godlike. He may not find one such among twenty 
mothers. 

That this is wrong, there is no doubt. Those who give birth to a na- 
tion should be better educated, better disciplined, and more capable of 
educating and disciplining; but, if we thoroughly educate our girls as 
they should be educated, there is considerable probability they will not 
marry Why this is, whether because men prefer women of inferior 
abilities and small cultivation, or because women of intellect discover 
no scope for their abilities in the present matrimonial field, it is not 
necessary now to decide, perhaps not safe; for a close examination might 
seem incendiary; but the fact exists, and we all understand that if a 
young lady wishes to marry, she need not trouble herself about intellec- 
tual development. Therefore, as there is great probability that for some 
years to come, the majority of mothers will not be capable of thorough- 
ly educating their children, there is an actual necessity for an army of 
noble, well educated, unmarried women, to so discipline the future men 
and women, that the worth and dignity of our nation may be preserved. 
And it follows that they should be acknowledged as a noble national in- 
stitution, and should occupy the same position in our regard as the no- 
blest individuals in the other professions. H. M. P. 





Is tHE Pranet Mars Innanirep.—The opponents of the doctrine of 
plurality of the worlds allow that greater probability exists of Mars be- 
ing inhabited than any other planet. 

His diameter is 4,100 miles, and his surface exhibits spots of different 
hues—the water appearing to be green and the land red. The variety 
in the spots, it is thought, may arise from the planet being destitute of 
atmosphere and cloud; and what adds greatly to the probability of this 
is the appearance of brilliant white spots at its poles which have been 
conjectured to be snow, as they disappear when they have long been ex- 
posed to the sun, and are greatest when emerging from the long night 
of their polar winter, the snow line then extending to about six degrees 
from the pole. The length of the day is exactly twenty-four hours, the 
same as that of the Earth. Continents, oceans and green savannahs 
have been observed upon Mars, and the snow of his polar regions has 
been seen to disappear with the heat of summer. Clouds may ac- 
tually be seen floating in the atmosphere of the planet, and there is the 
appearance of land and water on his disc. 


We clipped the above we know not where, and it. does not matter. 
But whoever suggests that there can be water and snow without atmos- 
phere or cloud, ought to invent a theory that will explain how there 
can be snow without vapor; how vapor without cloud; and how either 
vapor, cloud or snow without an atmosphere to assist in the processes 
of evaporation and condensation. 





To Maxe Inx ruat Is InpEstrvctiste.—An exchange informs the 
world that by making a solution of shellac and borax, in water, and ad- 
ding a suitable proportion of pure lamp-black, an ink is produced which 
is indestructible by time, or by chemical agents, and on drying, will 
present a polished surface, as with the ink found on the Egyptian 
papyri. 
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Original Poviry. 


THE GREAT WEST. 


BY MISS LUCY A. BLANCHARD. 


Our glorious country, the broad, boundless West, 

Where the bright wings of Freedom in proud beauty rest ; 
In a wild strain of gladness we sing to thee now, 

While the sunlight of glory still shines round thy brow. 


The beautiful blossoms of Memory twine 

In a wild, glorious wreath round each mountain of thine: 
And the graves of our fathers are green on thy breast— 

O! guard them as sacred, thou wide-spreading West. 


Thy prairies are boundless, thy mountains are grand, 
Thy broad rivers gladden our beautiful land ; 
Thou hast wild foaming cascades whose glorious hymn 
Has for ages been sung through thy woods wild and dim. 


We behold from each mountain a glorious train 

Of thy lightning cars speed o’er the broad, level plain; 
And from shore unto shore, by the spirit of fire, 

Our thoughts are conveyed o’er our mystical wire. 


To old Ocean’s broad bosom thy proud ships are given, 
Their white pennons spread to the four winds of Heaven, 
While they bear to each country a rich golden store, 
From the vast, boundless wealth of thy beautiful shore. 


Yet O! not for these do we love thee the best, 
Other lands are as fair as our beautiful West; 
But we love thee because ’tis thy birthright to be, 
In thy high, holy mission, unfettered and free. 


We love thee because on thy wild, blooming shore, 
Proud Tyranny’s fetters can bind us no more ; 

And because thou hast given us more room for the Right, 
Room for Freedom, for Action, for Hope’s glorious light. 


Thou hast given room for Science, and on her bright wings, 
From the deep mine of Wisdom rich treasures she brings ; 

She crowns thee with glory, and round thy loved name 
She is wreathing a beautiful cheplet of fame. 


Religion and Virtue, resisted no more, 

Bear their pure, bloodless altars on thy peaceful shore ; 
And the Mind thou hast bid in its grandeur arise, 

And waft its bright wing through thy glorious skies. 


The wild winds are wafting a song evermore, 
Of freedom away from thy young blooming shore ; 
And far o’er the waves on each bright foreign strand, 
Sad hearts greet the song of the free Western Land. 
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It sends through each spirit a wild, glorious thrill; 
No longer they crouch ’neath a bold tyrant’s will ; 

But proudly they turn from the land of their birth, 
That Tyranny’s fetters are binding to earth. 


And they speed o’er the blue waves—the dark spell is o’er— 
A tyrant’s fierce anger shall greet them no more ; 

They come, free Columbia, to thy generous breast, 
And seek a wild home in the great, boundless West. 


Then, 0! be thou still, as thou ever hast been, 
A friend to the exile, a free home for men ; 
And open as ever thy bountiful stores, 
To the pale, starving millions of less favored shores. 


Not for all these alone do we love thee, great West, 
Though thy sons are the noblest, the bravest, the best; 
Yet, a eulogy higher than this sounds for thee— 
Thy daughters are joyous, unfettcred and free. 


Other lands may rejoice in their olives and vines, 
And boast of the treasures that glow in their mines; 
Of the diamonds that flash on the bright, sandy shore, 
And the rich gems of thought in their beautiful lore : 


They may boast of their heroes, the good and the great, 
The sunshine of glory that hangs round their fate ; 

But the broad West alone boasts of Liberty’s soil, 
Crowned with the bright halo of Free Woman’s smile. 


Her mission of love is a glorious one, 

And ’twill hallow her name when life’s journey is done; 
She seeks not for glory, she seeks not for fame, 

But the rainbow of virtue encircles her name. 


Our fair, lovely West, thou didst bid her bright mind, 
Rise up in its majesty, free, unconfined ; 

And the prayer of her grateful heart ever will be, 
That the fair Western Country may always be free. 


As the day-spring unbounded, thy splendors shall flow, 
And all earth’s proud nations before thee shall bow ; 
For the voice of the Infinite, grand and sublime, 
Says thy reign is the last and the noblest of time. 


A world is thy realm, for a world be thy laws, 
With Freedom and Virtue and Science thy cause ; 

And Justice thy throne, every land thou wilt trace, 
And in Love’s rosy chaplet unite all our race. 





Tae Wii anp THE Way.—I learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier, on the pay of sixpence aday. The edge of my berth, or that of 
my guard-bed, was my seat to study in; my knapsack was my _ book- 
case, and a bit of board lying upon my lap was my writing-table. I 
had no money to purchase a candle or oil; in winter it was rarely that 
I could get any light but the fire, and only my turn even of that. To 
buy a pen or piece of paper, I was compelled to forego some portion of 
my food, though in a state of half starvation. I had not a moment of 
time that I could call my own; and I had to read and write amid the 
laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling, of at least half a score of the 
— ww men, and that, too, in their hours of freedom from all con- 
trol. —Cobbett. 
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Gditorial Department. 


p= All communications and business letters should be addressed to “ Mis- 
sour Epvucator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 








STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In another part of this number will be found the proceedings at the 
fourth annual meeting of this body. We had the good fortune to be 
present at this meeting, and, although not magnum pars, yet we were 
glad to be reckoned a private member in an association designed, and 
we hope destined, to act an important part in developing the intellectual 
and moral wealth of our great and growing State. The objects of the 
Association, in its annual meetings are, to call together teachers and 
friends of popular education from different parts of the country, to 
spend two or three days in consultation, lectures, and free discussion 
upon topics connected with this noblest of all human enterprises; to 
inspire in the minds of its members a feeling of professional brother- 
hood, a higher conception of their calling, and a desire for greater excel- 
lence in their workmanship. The present meeting was largely attended 
from different parts of the State, and its proceedings were characterized 
not only by intelligence and research, but by the utmost harmony and 
good feeling. 

Amongst the most important acts of the body, was a resolution, 
adopted unanimously, fully endorsing the State Superintendent’s recom- 
mendation of uniform text-books throughout the State. The reasons 
for this course by the Superintendent, are briefly, but forcibly, set forth 
in his circular upon the subject, and cannot fail to convince the judg- 
ment of every thinking man. That uniformity of text-books in our 
schools will both benefit the pupils, and save parents from an onerous 
and useless tax, no one will deny. The course adopted by the State 
Superintendent, in making the selection of text-books on the recom- 
mended list, should secure to him a strong moral influence in carrying it 
into effect. He first called a council of prominent and experienced 
teachers, with whom he consulted as to the best text-books published, 
and when a good book was already well known and extensively used in 
the State, it was adopted on the score of economy to the people, and 
other good books were added to the list, without the knowledge, influ- 
ence, fear, or favor of publishers. Under these circumstances, the re- 
commendation should meet with general favor, and we are glad to know 
that this is the case. 

The Association also adopted, unanimously, a resolution of thanks to 
their efficient agent, Prof. J. L. Tracy, warmly endorsing his course, and 
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commending him to the kind offices and cordial cooperation of teachers 
and friends of the cause throughout the State. This was properly done, 
for we cannot conceive of any agency or influence better calculated to 
elevate public sentiment on the subject of popular education, or improve 
the condition of our schools, than this. Prof. Tracy has spent half a 
lifetime as a practical and most successful educator, in Kentucky and 
Missouri, and his interest, amounting to a rational enthusiasm, will lead 
him to devote the remainder of his days to the same good work. We 
wish abundant success to his noble mission, and the high reward which 
it merits. 

A resolution was also adopted, warmly endorsing the Missouri Epv- 
caToR, and commending it to a more extended patronage, also pledging 
themselves (better still) to individual eftorts for its success. The Eov- 
caTor shall succeed, if care and thought, and labor and money, can make 
it; and we have nothing to add on this subject, except to entreat our 
friends not to forget the promise. 





Maries County Teacuers’ Institvre.—At the meeting on June 25th, 
Mr. S. Mossy read an essay on Astronomy,which the Missourian states 
was well received. Mr.C. P. WaLker was appointed to deliver an ad- 
dress upon the suject of Normal Schools at the next meeting, and Mr. 
Mossy to read an essay on History. Messrs. J. Hurcnisoy, J. R. Owen 
and John FrELker were appointed to lecture on the subject of Education 
at the Spring Creek School House, on July 16th, and Messrs C. WALKER 
and Samvet Mossy at the Maries Valley School House, on July 23d. 
Dr. J. S. Frost became a member and was appointed to read an essay 
on thesubject of Physiology at the next regular meeting. The County 
Commissioner was invited to be present at the various appointments of 
the Institute. 

We are truly pleased to see so much zeal manifested by the teachers 
of Maries. 





ges> At a meeting of the Pettis County Teachers’ Association, held on 
July 2d, a copy of Mr. Haynes’ address was requested for publication. 
The merits of several school books were considered, and the six-hour 
system of teaching adopted.The Association meets again at Georgetown, 
on the second Saturday in September, and Mr. A. A. Neat was appointed 
to then deliver an address. 





“Tue Great West,” apoem in this number of the Epvcator, was read 
by Miss Lucy A. Biancuarp, of Columbia, before the Alumne of Chris- 
tian College, at the recent Commencement season. Regarding it worthy 
of greater publicity, we solicited a copy for publication. It will be read 
with interest. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


The cover of this number having been worked off before the editor 
was aware of it, the list of Associate Editors of the Epucator appears 
unchanged. According to the appointment by the State Teachers’ 
Association, at its recent session, they are: Ricuarp Epwarps, St. Louis; 
§. 8. Laws, Fulton, Callaway co.; C. W. Pritcuert, Fayette, Howard co.; 
James Love, Liberty, Clay co.; W. H. Lewis, Independence, Jackson co.; 
JaaRL¥s Car.ton, Springfield, Greene co.; and J. L. Tracy, whose post- 
office address, so far as correspondence with him concerns the Epvcator, 
is Jefferson City. 

It will be seen that there is one Associate in each of the Congressional 
districts in the State, the 7th excepted, from which no name was sug- 
gested: and in addition, Prof. Tracy, whose appointment, acting as he 
is as a general traveling agent in matters pertaining to the common 
school interests of the State, was peculiarly appropriate. 

We hope to have the earnest co-operation of the several gentlemen 
aamed, in our efforts to make the Epucaror interesting, instructive, and 
aseful, and in giving it an extended circulation. 





THE PRESS. 


Vermont Scuoor Journat.—We are in receipt of the three first num- 
bers of the Vermont School Journal, and Family Visitor. Its publication was 
commenced in April. It contains twenty-four pages of reading matter, 
is well printed, and promises to be highly serviceable to the educational 
interests of the State. It is conducted by a Committee, appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association. Subscription price, $1 00 per annum. 

lowa Scuoo. JovrnaL.—We are pleased to know that the teachers 
of Iowa have once more resolved to establish a medium through 
which they may interchange thoughts, and thereby be brought into 
some degree of intimacy with each other. A Teachers’ or School Jour- 
nalis needed by the teachers of every State, and it is gratifying to see 
& recognition of this want in the establishment of such a paper, gen- 
erally monthly, in most of the States of the Union. 

The publication of the Jowa School Journal was commenced in July— 
last month. Its form is quarto—16 pages: Anprew J. Stevens, Editor; 
N. W. Mutus & Co., Des Moines, Publishers; subséription price $1 per 
annum. The Journal is more miscellaneous in its character than most 
other educational works, containing 9, large amount of news and mis- 
cellaneous items. 


Tur Georcta Epvcationar Journat, commenced in June, published at 
Forsyth, Georgia, by Wixes & Witscry, edited by Dr. G. T. Winsury, 
is issued weekly, in quarto form —12 pages. It seems to be rather a 
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newspaper, being very general in its character, but giving considerable 
attention to the schools of the State, and intending, we suppose, to 
make educational matters a prominent feature. Its subscription price 
is $2 per annum. 

Tue Literary ADVERTISER AND Pusric Scuoon Journat, published at 
Iowa City and Davenport, is a monthly octavo of eight pages—subscrip- 
tion price twenty-five cents per annum. It, of course, contains but « 
small amount of matter, and nearly half of that advertisements, 

Tue Sovrnern Tracuer, « Journal of School and Home Education —The 
first number of this bi-monthly appeared in July—contains forty-eight 
pages of reading matter—is edited by Prof. W. S. Bartow, and printed 
by Barrett & Wrvuisz, Montgomery, Ala., at $1 per annum. We are 
highly pleased with the number before us. Its Scientific, Home, Teach. 
ers’ and Editorial departments are all ably filled. 

A Journa or Epvcation, and of Science, Ari, Language and Literatur 
edited by A. Curtis, A. M., M. D.—The name of this journal, the publi- 
cation of which was recently commenced, and which is published monthly 
in Cincinnati by Loneiry Broruers, very correctly indicates its charac- 
ter. Dr. Curtis has the ability to make the J/ovrna/ valuable and inter 
esting, and the energy and industry that will do it. 

Vatiey Farmer.—The August number of this inyaluable agricultural 
monthly is at hand, as usual, in advance of its date. The current is the 
eleventh volume, and it may, with truth, be said, that with its growth in 
years it increases in interest. It has now become indispensable to the 
intelligent farmer. St. Louis, $1 00 per annum. 

State Arcus.—Mr. A. E. Ranpaut’s connection with the State Argus, at 
Columbia, as its Editor, has been severed, the office having been sold to 
Mr. Joun C. Turk, who by this change becomes its proprietor and editor. 
Mr. Torx wields a chaste and vigorous pen. 

Tue Cunton County News is a new paper of good size, and neatly 
printed, published by Gro. W. Henpuey, at Plattsburg, Clinton county, 
Mo.,and ably edited by U. M. Younc, whom we recognise as a friend 
while he was a student at the State University. We congratulate the 
citizens of Clinton on account of their good fortune in securing an edi- 
tor so worthy of their esteem and confidence. 





Comparative Paivotocy.—The lengthy essay under this caption was 
read by Mr. Wm. T. Harris, of St. Louis, before the recent session of the 
State Teachers’ Association. It is a literary “ curiosity,’ (we don’t be- 
lieve it can be better described,) evincing extended research. Every 
scholar and student will, of course, not only read it, but study it. 





Towa Stave Tracners’ Association.—The State Teachers’ Association 
of Iowa is to meet at Washington, in that State, on the 23d inst. We 
hope that some of the teachers of our State will find it convenient: to 
accept the invitation extended to them in a communication addressed 
to our Teachers’ Association, to be found in the procecdings of that body 
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Witerary Hotices. 


Scroo, Amusrments; or, How to make the School Interesting, embracing sim- 
ple rules for Military and Gymnastic Exercises, ete. By N. W.Taytor Roor. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

We have hurriedly examined the above named book. It is an octavo 
volume of 226 pages, large print, with twenty full page plates—sixteen 
of them illustrating military exercises, and four, gymnastics. It is pop- 
ular in style and easily understood, and in the hands of faithful 
teachers, or even intelligent youths, will be found an excellent instructor 
in the art of manly exercises, calculated to develop the physical man, 
and to promote and preserve the health of the body. The education of 
the body and the development of the physical powers, have been, and 
are still sadly neglected. Debility, disease and death, meet us at every 
step, as the result of a neglect of intelligent attention to the material 
man. Increased concern for the health of the body, and move general 
and more enlightened efforts designed for the invigoration of the physi- 
cal powers of man, are, therefore, auguries of good, which all should re- 
joice to witness. For these reasons we hail with pleasure the appear- 
ance of works of the character referred to. They will do much to reform 
our habits—physical, mental and moral; for whatever tends to reform 
and to promote the health of the physical man, tends to the orderly 
guidance and government of the intellectual and moral powers. 


NaTIONAL ELEMENTARY SrenLeR: Designed for public and private Schools, and 
to accompany the “ National Series of Readers.” By R.G. Parker and J. M. 
Watson. New York: A.S. Bagnrs & Burn. 

This book is truly what it assumes to be—an ‘elementary speller.” 
The elements of sound, or the signs thereof, of orthography, and of the 
English language, precede, and properly, the exercises. Again all silent 
letters in the exercises are indicated; and in the first part of the book 
there are exercises in script—a very desirable addition. And through- 
out the Speller the learner is unerringly guided to a very thorough 
knowledge of the elements of our language, including the primary 
meaning of syllabic prefixes and affixes; also a guide in the choice of 
prepositions; a table of abbreviations, and of foreign words and phrases 
incommon use. We have never seen a speller more perfect than, if 
if equal to, this. 


Payton, Dunton & Scrrenur’s SysteMS OF PENMANSHIP AND Boox-Krrvine. 


We have examined these works with great pleasure, and find them 
admirably suited to accomplish the objects for which they were de- 
signed. As to the importance of these branches, even in a common 
school course, no sane man can have a doubt. The spirit of our age and 
country is strictly practical and utilitarian, and as much as we may 
sometimes be disgusted with the universal rush and scramble after dol- 
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lars, the education of our children must be adapted to the business. and 
wants of their future lives. The youth who cannot write a free, legible 
hand, and keep a plain system of accounts, is but partially educated 
and must lose many chances in the great game of life. 

For securing these desirable acquisitions, (a knowledge of Penmanship 
and Book-Keeping,) we have never seen works better fitted than those 
under consideration. The Copy-Books consist of seven numbers, pre- 
pared of excellent pauper, each page containing an appropriate copy, and 
thoroughly graded, from the plain “straight mark,’ up through the re- 
gion of “ pot-hooks and trammels,” to the most gracefully formed capi- 
tals and small letters. Any qualified teacher, who fails, with these fa- 
cilities, to make good penmen, must attribute the fault, not to the sys- 
tem, but to the brain or fingers of his pupil. The Copy-Books are fur- 
nished as cheap as ordinary school stationery of this class, and we think 
it would be a matter of wise economy for every child to use them. 

The system of Book-Keeping, by the same authors, is highly com- 
mended by good judges, who have given it a critical examination. 
From a hasty inspection of the work, noticing especially the plainness 
and simplicity of its definitions and instructions, we are induced to give 
a hearty endorsement to these favorable opinions. We are inclined to 
think that the State Superintendent has done a wise thing in recom- 
mending both these works for use in the schools of Missouri. 

Both the Copy-Books and Book-Keeping are furnished at a cheap 
price, and can be supplied to teachers by the State Agent, Mr. Tracy, 
from this place. They are also kept at wholesale and retail, by L. Busn- 
NELL, Fourth street, St. Louis, who also keeps a general stock of books 
and stationery, which he offers at the lowest cash prices, See his adver- 
tisement. 





i. Mrrewei’s Primary Geocrapny. Il. MircHen.’s Movern GroGRAPHY AND 
AtLas. 


We are indebted to E. H. Burier & Co., the publishers, for copies of 
the reyised edition of these well known works, brought down in the de- 
_lineation of geographical knowledge to 1859. The Primary Geography 
is a vast improvement on its predecessor, in every feature of the book. 
It looks as if the little urchins might study it with pleasure, and not 
run the risk of going blind in the vain search, through the inextricable 
labyrinth of badly printed maps, for something which they ought not, 
at that age, to learn. 
The larger Atlas, connected with the Modern Geography, is executed 
in the very highest style of the art, and so far as we have been able to 
examine, with the greatest accuracy. 


McNatty’s System or GEOGRAPHY. 

We learn from the publishers of this work, A. S. Barnes & Burr, of 
New York, that a revised edition is being published, which embraces 
several valuable additions. A number of the Western States will have 
township maps in this edition, and there will be a department of Phys- 
ical Geography added. This last will be a valuable feature and one that 
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should have place in every geography designed for use in our common 
schools. 


{. ProGcressive Primary ArituHmertic. II. Proqressive InteciectuaL Anira- 
METIC. 


These two analytical arithmetics, one for primary, and the oth¢r for 
more advanced classes, have been prepared by Horatio N. Rosixson, 
and published by Ivison & Puinney, New York. From the hasty exam- 
ination we have been able to bestow, we have come to the conclusion 
that they are good books. In this department of common school study, 
we presume there are twenty or thirty mental arithmetics, by different 
authors, and, for all we know, a majority of them may be very good text- 
books. They at least indicate one thing, that public sentiment requires 
this department of arithmetic to be taught in the schools. They also 
indicate another thing to our mind, that very small advances have been 
made in works of this description, since the first Intellectual Arithmetic 
was issued by Warren Cotsurn. His First Lessons are still used with 
success in many of our best schools. 


First Book or PrysroLocy. By Prof. Tooxer, of Yale College. 

We took up this little volume with a feeling of half prejudice, think- 
ing it another of the ten thousand rills which unite to flood the civilized 
world with an almost infinite variety of school, as well as miscellaneous 
books. We confess toa pleasurable disappointment. We took the 
volume with us to a lounge after dinner, believing it would be as good 
as a bunch of poppies, to put us into a sound sleep. Instead of this, 
we lost our nap and learned that Professor Hooxer knows how to write 
for the instruction of children. The book is written in a most fascin- 
ating style for young people, and the matter is so philosophically 
arranged, and every point is so well elucidated, that we cannot see how 
a class could fail to be interested in its study. The great fault with 
many of our school Physiologies is, that they are burdened with a 
thousand technicalities, whilst the real practicalities of the science are 
left quite out of view. This work is published by Prarr, Oakey & Co., 
of New York. 

We have before us an advanced work on the same subject, and by 
the same author, entitled Human Physiology. We have not had time 
toexamine this more elaborate volume; but suppose, as it emanated 
from the same mind, it must have mainly the same desirable character- 
istics as the volume already noticed. 

We have received from the same publishers a series of Readers, pre- 
pared by J. S. Dexuam, a series of Mathematical works, by Prof. Dovp, 
Bullion’s Grammar, and Brockelshy’s Astronomy. All these works 
appear to be well gotten up, and we shall probably have occasion to 
notice them more particularly in a future number. 





%@5 All our notices of the various schools in the State, the catalogues 
of many of which have been received, are necessarily deferred. They 
will appear in the September number. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











See the new advertisements of A. S. Barnes & Burr, who have one of 
the largest school book publishing houses in the world. Many of their 
publications have been officially recommended, and are extensively used 
in the schools of Missouri. 

L, & A. Carr, of St. Louis, keep a general assortment of school books, 
and one of the best stocks of stationery and blank books to be found 
in the western country. 

W. 5B. Surra & Co., of Cincinnati, publish the Eclectic Series of school 
books, more extensively used west of the Alleghany Mountains, than 
any, if not all others. 

L. Busnnet1, St. Louis, keeps a general stock of school and miscella- 
neous books and stationery, and has the reputation of selling very low 
for cash. 

Keita & Woops, on Market street, St. Louis, is an old and well estab- 
lished book house, doing a large business thoughout this and adjoining 

States. 






















TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





“ Reaswed, That it is expedient and highly important to have a medium of communication 
between teachers and those who desire to obtain teachers. 

“ Resolved, That in consideration of this, the editor of the Missourt Epvcaror be appointed 
such a medium.” 

In accordance with the adoption, by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
of the above resolutions, a book has been opened in which will be kept a record, 
under one head, of “Teachers Wanted,’ and under another, of “Teachers 
Wanting Places.’’ Under the first head will be noted the character of the school, 
as described by the parties interested, the kind of teacher wanted, and the sal- 
ary offered, if this is indicated, with any other important facts pertinent to thi 
cease. Under the second head will be noted the address of the teacher, his 
qualifications, as represented, whether a person of family, the kind of plac« 
wanted, &c. In all cases the correspondence and testimonials will be filed and 
open to inspection. 

The substance of the record made will also appear in the Enucaror— twice, 
if we are not informed that the want is supplied, of which we should, in every 
instance, be promptly informed, if the place is filled, or a situation obtained, 
without our positive knowledge of the fact. 

For every such record, or record and notice in the Epvcartor, our charge will be 
one doliar, pre-paid. Thisis a very small charge—only the price of an advertise- 
ment a single insertion ; but even though there will still be the additional labor 
of no ineonsiderable amount of correspondence, we are disposed to make the 
Intelligence Agency as useful, and as little burdensome to those who choose to 
avail themselves of its facilities, as possible. Thus far we have only three ap- 
plicants, as follows : 
























